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THE REGISTERS OF THE STATIONERS’ 
COMPANY. 
(Continued from p. 363.) 


23 Aprilis [1593]. — Mr.. Woodcock. Entred 
for his copie a booke entituled Idea. The Shep- 


perdes garland. 


slowed under Mr. Hartwell’s hand: intrat. in 
ts o.x eS Se 6 ew ee ee 

{We have a copy of this rare work by Michael Dray- 
ton before us, which has the additional recommendation 
of having once belonged to the unfortunate Earl of Essex, 
to whom it was doubtless presented by his client, the 
tathor. In addition to the portion of the title-page given 
in the entry, it is called Rowland’s Sacrifice to the Nine 

uses; consisting in fact of only nine Eclogues, instead 
of ten, as the clerk at Stationers’ Hall erroneously repre- 
sented, The imprint, repeated at the end of the work, is 
as follows : —“ Imprinted at London for ‘Thomas Wood- 
cocke, dwelling in Paul’s Churchyarde, at the Signe of the 
black Beare, 1593,” 4to. This was Drayton’s second 
known production. The concluding words of the entry 
mean, of course, that the license was granted in a full 
Court of the Company. ] 

Widowe Charlwood. Entred for her copie a 
booke intituled, Gervis Mackwin his Thyrsis and 
Daphne , eee ay | 

{For Gervis Mackwin we should in all probability 
read Gervase Markham, who afterwards became a very 
well-known writer, and who appears to have mainly sub- 
sisted by his pen. No such poem as is here recorded has 
come down to us. ] 
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2 Maij.— Richard Field. Entred for his copie, 
a booke intituled The first parte of christian pas- 
sions, conteyninge a hundred Sonnetts of meditation, 
humiliation, and prayer, aucthorise d under the 
hande of the L. Bisshop of London . vj°. 

[We never saw any copy of a work so entitled: if it 
now exist, it has not fallen in our way. } 


7 May.—Tho, Orwin. Entred for his copies, by 
assent of a Court holden this day, these bookes 
folowinge, whiche were Kingston's, and after 
George Robinson's, whose widowe the said Orwin 
hath married : — 

The Whetston of Writ. 

Mr. Wilson's Retorik and Logik. 


jeolastus . . ee a er v* vilj*. 
[The widow Robinson not long afterwards became a 
widow again, and as “the widow Orwin” published 
various works. The Whetstone of Wit is known, and is 
merely a book of instruction in Arithmetic. Dr. Wilson’s 
Arts of Rhetorick and Logick had been published fifty 
years before the date of this entry of these reprints of 
them. Acolastus must have been a new edition of the 
translation (by Palsgrave, or by some later author,) of 
the Latin play for the use of young peo} Acola 
first appeared in Holland before 1530. 


ix° die Maij.— Richard Feild. Entred for his 
copie, a booke intituled The Theater of fyne De- 
vises, conteyning an hundred morrall Emblemes, 
translated out of French by Thomas Combx vj". 

[ We have never met with any production of this cha- 
racter, and under this title. Thomas Combe is not a 
name much known in our literature of that period. ] 


10 May.—Jo. Wolf. Entred for his copies, twoo 
bookes, &c. thone intituled Analysis logica, &c. 
and thother intituled Parthenophil and parthenope, 
fe ee ee ee 

[The only existing copy of Parthenophil and Parth 
nophe ; Sonnettes, Madrigals, Elegies, and Odes, is in the 
library of the Duke of Devonshire, having formerly be- 
longed to Bishop Dampier. The printer’s name and 
date, if it ever had any, are cut off at the bottom of the 
title-page; but an address “to the Reader” is dated 
May, 1595. The dedication is “to the right noble and 
vertuous Gentleman, M. William Perey,” author of Son- 
nets to the Fairest Calia, 1594, and of some MS. plays, also 
now in the library of the Duke of Devonshire. Gabriel 
Harvey, in his Pierce’s Supererrogation, 1595, mentions 
the Parthenophil and Parthenophe of Barnabe Barnes with 
extravagant praise, little deserved by the production as 
it has come down to us; which is just as violently over- 
abused by T. Nash, in his Have with you to Saffron Walden, 
1596. Harvey puts Barnes on a level with Spenser, and 
refers to his services as a soldier under the Earl of Essex 
in France, Portugal, and the Netherlands. The late 
Duke of Devonshire promised the present writer an op- 
portunity of reprinting Parthe nophil and Parthenophe, but 
unfortunately his Grace died before a transcript could be 
made of it. 


xvj° Junij.—John Wolf. Entred for his 
&c. a booke intituled A shori dialogue conce rninge 


copie, 
the arraignement of certen Caterpillers vj". 


xvj° die Junij.— John Wolf. Entred for his 
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copie, &e. a booke intituled The Abuse of Beautye, 
: ‘ “age "ea 
represented under the title of Shore's wife . vj". 

[ Of course, by Thomas Churchyard: it was re-written 
and reprinted by him several times, but we do not re- 
member ever to have seen a copy where it was separated 
from other poems by the same author. It had consider- 
able popularity; and the writer much plumed himself 
upon a performance applauded by his friend T. Nash. 
Churchyard did not cease to write until some time after 
James I. came to the throne. } 

25 Junij. — Robert Robinson. Entred for his 
copie, &e. twoo bookes, which were Singleton’s 
copies, thone called The pensive man's practise, 
and thother The precious pearle . . [no sum.] 

[ The Pensive Man’s Practice was by John Norden. It 
first came out in 1585, and was so often reprinted, that 
it reach a thirtieth impression before the year 1600. ] 


xxvj° die Junij.—John Norton. Entered for 
his copie, &e. a booke intituled A discoverye of 
the unnaturall and trayterous conspiracie of Scot- 
lish papistes agaynst God, his churche, their native 
Cuntrey, the Kinges ma“ person, and his estate, 
sc. . ° e ° . ° 
{At this period, as Camden shows (Kennett IL. 479), 
such agitation and uneasiness prevailed in ! 





England re- 
specting the King of Scotland and his realm, that Queen 
klizabeth sent a special envoy to the North on the sub- 
ject. Out of proceedings there, the production in ques- 
tion arose. ] 


xxvij° Junij.— Abell Jeffes. Entred for his 
copies twoo ballads, the one intituled A most 


godly bullad expressinge the wicked behaviour of 


age and youth, §c., and thother intituled The sadd 
lamentation of a constant yonge gentlewoman, §c. 
vj". 

30 Junij.— Tho. Newman, Jo. Wynnyngton. 
Entred for their copies, Tharraignment, judgement, 
and execution of three wytches of Huntingdonshire, 
beinge recommended for matter of truthe by Mr. 
Judge Fenner under his handwrytinge, §c. . vj‘. 

{No other record of these witches, that we are aware 
of, has descended to our time. The note respecting the 
certificate of Mr. Justice Fenner is very remarkable; 
and so unusual does it seem to have been, that we are 
told in a sub-note in the Register: “The note under Mr. 
Justice Fennor’s hand is layd up in the Warden's cup- 
bord.” 

John Danter. Entred for his copie, &c. a booke 
intituled The Tyrror of the night, or a discourse 
ae nk kk et te 

[By Thomas Nash, whose name is on the title-page: 
the tract being called, “ The Terrors of the Night; or, a 
Discourse of Apparitions —*‘ Post Tenebras Dies.’ Thos. 
Nashe London: Printed by John Damter for William 
Jones,” &c., 1594, 4to. In it Nash with gratitude con- 
fesses his obligations to the Carew family; but it is clear 
that he was then writing under the pressure of pecuniary 
wants. It is one of the rarest and worst of this author’s 
productions, } 


vj Julij.— William Jones. Entred for his 
copie, &c. a booke intituled The troublesom Reign 
and Lamentable death of Edward the Second, King 


JSansie, or love disdained. 
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of England, with the tragicall fall of proud Mor- 
nit a a ee a ee 

[This is the entry of Marlowe's fumous tragedy; but 
it is remarkable that it did not come from the press, as 
far as we know, until 1598, when it was “Imprinted at 
London by Richard Bradocke for William Jones,” It 
may be seen in vol. ii. of Dodsley’s Old Plays, edit. 1825, 
Marlowe had been killed by Francis Archer on Ist June, 
15938, about a month before the date at which we haye 
now arrived in the Registers. } 


14 Julij.—- John Wolf. Entred for his copie, &e, 
The billes, briefes, notes, and larges gyven out for 
the sicknes, weekely or otherwise . . . « vif, 

[ Old Stowe, who on other matters has been unusually 
silent at this period, is full of information respecting the 
Plague and its ravages in the summer and autumn of 
1595. The Assizes for Surrey were held in .a tent in St. 
George’s Fields, and Bartholomew Fair was not allowed 
to be celebrated. At this date Thomas Nash tells us, 
that he was living at or near Croydon (doubtless at Bed- 
dington, the seat of the Carews), where he wrote his 
noted drama of Summer's Last Will and Testament, which 
is inserted in the last edition of Dodsley’s Old Plays, 
vol. ix. p. 13.] 

11 Augusti.—John Danter. Item entred for 
his copie, &e. a booke intituled The teares of 
By T. Watson . vj’ 

[Only one copy of this graceful collection of Sonnets 
(for such it is) is known, and that is imperfect. We 
would willingly insert a specimen or two, did our limits 
allow of it: the full title is this: “ The Tears of Fancie; 
or, Love Disdained —‘* Etna gravius Amor.’ Printed at 
London for William Barley, dwelling in Gratious Streete, 
over against Leaden Hall, 1593,” 4to. The initials T. W. 
are at the close of the last sonnet, but the name is given 
in the registration at Stationers’ Hall, it seems to have 
been inserted there as an afterthought. The sonnets were 
sixty in number, but four of them are wanting in the 
middle of the volume. } 


8° die Septembr. — Alice Charlewood. Entred 
for her copye a booke intituled Chrisée’s tears over 
Be eee ee eae Ct 

A well-known work by Thomas Nash, in which hg 
tried his hand in a pious strain of writing. There are 
only two editions of the book, in 1593 and 1613, but some 
copies bear the date of 1594. In the first the author 
strove to make amends to Gabriel Harvey, but the latter 
rejected the offer, apparently on the ground that he did 
not think it sincere, and that Nash meant to put him off 
his guard, and take advantage of him — hence the fierce 
renewal of the paper war. ] 


xvij° die Septembr.— John Wolf. Entred fur 
his copie, &c. a booke intituled Zhe un ortunate 
a a eae ae vy’. 

[Also by Nash, who seems to have employed his 
leisure in the country. while avoiding the infection, very 
industriously. His Unfortunate Traveller, or the Life of 
Jack Wilton, was published in 1594, 4to; and was not 
thought to be a very successful imitation of the sty le of 
Thomas Deloney, in his Jack of Newbury, Thomas of 
Reading, &«. The only copy we ever saw of his Unfor- 
tunate Traveller is in the library which George IV. gave 
or sold to the British Museum. } 


xxviij° die Septembr.—John Wolf. Entred for 
his copye, &c. a booke intituled Lucan's frste 
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booke of the famous Civill war betwixt Pompey and 
Cesar. Englished by Christopher Marlow. vj*. 

[The recent and strange death of Marlowe had caused 
attention to be directed to his productions, with a view 
to their publication. His translation of the first book of 
the Pharsalia did not, however, come out until 1600, when 
it was “ Printed by P. Short, and are to be sold by Walter 
Burre at the signe of the Flower-de-Luce, in Paule’s 
Churchyard, 1600,” 4to. The Rev. Mr. Dyce, when he 
reprinted it in 1850, does not seem to have been aware 
that it had many years before been reprinted by Bishop 
Percy, among the specimens of blank-verse anterior to 
Milton. The dedication is by the same bookseller as the 
publisher of Shakspeare’s Sonnets, viz. Thom. Thorpe, as 
he signed his name in 1600, and not Thomas Thorpe, as 
the Rev. Mr. Dyce gives it. The difference is very im- 
material ; and we only mention it for the sake of extreme 
exactness, and in reference to a recent question raised 
upon the form of Thorpe’s dedication to Shakspeare’s 
Sonnets in 1609. ] 
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John Wolf. Entred for his copye, &c. a booke 


intituled Hero and Leander, being an amorous 
poem, devised by Christopher Marlow . . vj". 

[Marlowe’s paraphrase from Museus was published 
two years before his first book of Lucan, but here we see 
them entered together in 1593; and in 1600, the title- 
page to Hero and Leander informs us that the first book 
of Lucan was appended to it. We, however, never saw a 
copy in which they were combined. We do not believe 
that the words, “an amorous poem,” were ever on the 
title-page of any printed edition. ] 

J. Payne Cotsier. 





ETYMOLOGIES. 

I shall commence with a correction of a wrong 
derivation I once gave : — 

Gossamer.— A good many years ago, in a note 
on a tale of mine in the Fairy Legends of Ire- 
land, I regarded this word as gorse-samyt, the fine 
web or texture that lay on the gorse or furze. 
Considering, however, that the gossamer floats in 
the air, that the Germans assigned its origin to 
the dwarfs, and the French term it fil or toile de la 
Vierge, I now think its original name may have 
been God's-samyt. 1 need hardly say that ¢ and 
dare commutable with 7 as well as with 7. 

Voucusare.— This appears to me to be merely 
veur or veut sauf: as, Veux, sauf ton honneur, me 
permetire. As to its proper pronunciation, I think 
it cannot have been that given in Walker, which 
makes two words of it. In the first edition of 
Paradise Lost, it is printed always voutsafe, and 
$0 it may have been pronounced. But as vow and 
avow were forms of vouch and avouch, I rather 
think it was pronounced vowsafe. 

Mess. — In the sense of food, or joint-eating, I 
derive this from the Spanish mesa, a table; in 
that of confusion, &c., it is merely a corruption of 
maze, So guize became guess, in “another guess 
kind of person.” The two forms occur in Fielding. 

Grove. — This word is peculiar to the English 
among the Teutonic and Romanic languages. In 
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the former, the terms corresponding to it signify 
hand-shoe; and those in the latter are all derived 
from the Teutonic hand, except the Portuguese 
luna, which I am inclined to derive from the 
English word. The latter is the Anglo-Saxon 
gléf, which may perhaps come from cliofian, to 
cleave, in allusion to the separation of the fingers ; 
but as in all, or nearly all languages, the name of 
the glove is connected with that of the hand, so 
the root of glove may possibly be the Celtic lav 
(lamh), hand: the g being prefixed, as in some 
other Anglo-Sax. words. In Scottish, loof is the 
palm of the hand. In the Danish dictionary of 
Rapp and Ferrall, however, I find haand-/ove, 
“hollow of the hand”; though where the love 
came from, unless from the Scottish, I cannot tell, 
for the Danish love has no such sense. 

Catr.— This seems to be merely a form of 
cake, just as we have mate and make ; and perhaps 
cot, a small boat, may be only a form of cock 
(-boat). I think it not unlikely, too, that cat-in- 
pan may be cate-in-pan— alluding to the frequent 
turning of a cake when baking in a pan, that it 
may be done equally on both sides. 

CaTaMaran. —If this name of the surf-boats 
used at Madras is not of Indian origin, I would 
derive it from the Portuguese Gata marina, sea- 
cat, as it is never submerged; but, like the cat, 
always, as we may say, falls on its feet. This, 
however, may be a well-known derivation, but I 
have never met with it. 

Cor-quean. — This, I suspect, is simply a cor- 
ruption of cook-quean, or, as we would now say, 
cook-maid ; — 

* And I heard him say, should he be married, 
He’d make his wife a cuck-quean.” 
Four Prentices of London. 

A man that interfered in the kitchen was called 
a cook-quean, or cot-quean : just as a boy that is 
effeminate is called a Miss Molly. 

Baron. — This word signifying warrior in the 
Romanic tongues, comes, I think, from wehrman, 
warrior —still a proper name in Germany. 

Marry cur.— This is Marry, go up, sc. to me. 
The same in sense as Marry, come up, sc. to me ; 
go being the same as come, as go éo is the same as 
come to, sc. me. 

Raneit, Lapin, Fr.— I would derive both these 
words from the Greek name dacvrove, -od0s (dasypus, 
-odis, Lat.). By syncope it became dapod, and d 
is commutable with 7 and r, and the French were 
fond of substituting their diminutive in or on; so 
of Alberich they made Obéron. 

Crawrisn. —If this, and not crayfish, be the 
original form, it may be merely crawl-fish or claw- 


fish, either of which is expressive of its nature. 


The French écrevisse, which might seem to be the 
original of crayfish, may come from the Dutch 
hreeft-visch (pr. viss), crab. Tuos. Krigutrey. 
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NORTH DEVONSHIRE FOLK LORE. 


Whilst modern supernaturalism is presenting 
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new chapters of the marvellous, you may be wil- | 


ling to preserve the memory of a departing cre- 
dulity in the shape of a strange story from North 
Devon, and a few notes of wonderful powers not 


| 
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upon a small box underneath the pavement, my 
man had rio doubt that it was the identical box, 
And, “ Sure enough,” said he, “when they came 
to search, they found the snuff o° the candle.” He 
“minded the woman,” when he was himself a boy; 


| an awful old woman who used to wander about by 


less firmly believed, and perhaps not less worthy | 


of belief, than the spiritual intercourse of your 
London saloons. 

Four years ago, as Rector, I had to repair the 
chancel in this parish. On raising the pavement 
the masons came upon an excavation in the un- 
derlying rock, which had contained a box about 
15 or 18 inches in length. It fell to pieces when 
discovered, and the builder supposed it might 
have contained the body of a still-born child. But 
on returning home from my parish round, my 
man accosted me with the inquiry, whether I had 
seen what the masons had found? As I had not, 


the lanes and hedges, as if she had something dread- 
ful upon her mind. The farmer with whom he 
served his apprenticeship was one of the ten who 
tried to drag her out from behind the bed ; and he 
never liked to have the matter talked of, nor 
would give any satisfaction to “his missis ” when 
her feminine curiosity set her asking about it. 
They said that her death was awful ; and that the 
overseer, who was with her at the last, spent the 
night reading his Bible, and declared that nothing 


| should induce him to go through such another 


he described it to me; adding, that he had every | 


reason to believe that there were some very affect- 
ing circumstances connected with it. It required 
very little encouragement to draw the following 
story from him :— It might have been sixty years 
ago or more, at Barnstaple Fair (the great epoch 
in these parts), when a young woman, belonging 
to our parish but in service just beyond its bor- 
ders, being jeered by her companions, declared 
that she would go to the fair and not return 
without a sweetheart, though it should be the 
Evil One himself. Molly Richards’s charms, how- 
ever, attracted no admirers; and she was jogging 
homewards alone, when she was joined by a man 
who called himself Will Easton, and who, after a 
little parley, was allowed to mount behind her. 
He frequently visited her in the evenings, but 
always disappeared as soon as a light was brought 
across the threshold. Often he was heard singing; 
and the farmer's wife once called out, “ Thee’s got 
a beautiful voice, Will; I wish thee'’d let us see 
thy face,” — but her request was in vain. So the 
courtship went on, till one night a terrible noise 
was heard, as of a number of men threshing upon 
the roof; and the unfortunate Molly was found 
wedged in between the bed and the wall, in a 
place where you could not get your hand. Ten 
men could not draw her out; and they brought 
twelve parsons to conjure her, but all in vain, till 
a thirteenth, the parson of Ashford, came; who, 
being a great scholar, outwitted the enemy. He 
asked the spirit whether he claimed immediate 
possession, or whether he would wait till the 
candle which they had lighted was burnt oat. 
And the unwary spirit, either out of politeness, or 
fear of so many clergy, having consented to wait 





night. 

Such was the story told to me by a middle- 
aged man, who can read the newspaper, and is by 
no means a fool; and he says it shows us how 
dangerous it is to utter such rash words. I after- 
wards asked a woman of eighty about the case. 
She remembered the woman, and told the story 
with some small variations: “ They did say —but 
people will tell lies as well as truth —that she was 
heard screeching as the devil carried her away 
over Lee wood;” but she was sure there was 
something in it, for Jan Janson, the tailor, told 
her so, and he was one of the ten who tried in 
vain to pull her out. 

I found this latter old woman one day searching 
for a verse which she was sure was in the Bible, 
which enables you to charm an adder so that it 
cannot bite you: it must not be told, however, to 
one of your own sex; but only by a man to 4 
woman, and conversely, or else “you lose your 
charter, and the serpent will bite you.” I havea 
worthy parishioner Who assures me that he knows 
words that will stop bleeding; and that persons 
have been brought to him, wounded or bleeding 
at the nose, whose bleeding he has thus stayed. 
I cannot persuade him that the bleeding would 
have stopped as soon, if he had kept his good 
words to himself. 

It is generally believed that the seventh or 
ninth son or daughter (the succession not having 
been broken by the intervention of a child of the 
other sex), has the power of curing scrofula. 


| Operator and patient must both be fasting ; and 


until the candle was burnt out, the parson imme- | 


diately blew it out and put it into a box ; which 


something of a mesmeric treatment (striking is the 
local word, cf. 2 Kings v. 11, and streichen, Germ.) 
is repeated seven or nine times successively on 
the day of the week on which the operator was 
born. No money must pass, but a present 1s given 
by the patient. A blacksmith in this parish, and 
a small coal-dealer in the adjoining parish, are 
famous in this way. The operation is said to have 


box, it was believed, had been built into the wall | a weakening effect on the mesmeriser ; and I was 
of Marwood church. But when the masons came | told that one of these two men (I forget which) was 
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so exhausted by the resort of afflicted persons to 
him, that he was forced to change his residence. 
Usually the operator and patient must be of dif- 
ferent sexes; but some persons are supposed to 
have the power of healing both males and females. 
Several persons have assured me that they could 
get no benefit from doctors, but that the striking 
had not been performed more than two or three 
times when they found relief. I knew a woman 
who set off on this errand upon a winter’s morn- 
ing; she slipped upon some ice, breaking her arm 


and extinguishing the light in her lantern; but 
her faith was so strong that she went on her way, 


and, as she says, received great benefit. 


I will only ask room for one more story, told | 


me by a clerical neighbour. A man had lost his 
way on the moor; and, somehow, whatever direc- 
tion he took, it always brought him back to the 
same spot. He had heard of the pixies, and the 
tricks which they will play folks, and how they 
were to be baffled. Very likely it was all non- 
sense, but there was no harm in trying; so he 
stripped off his coat, and turned it inside out, and 
after that he had no difficulty in finding his way 
home. F. W. Cotuison. 
Marwood Rectory, Barnstaple. 


OLD MEMORIAL RHYMES. 


Amongst the MSS. from the Tenison Library 
sold last year by Sotheby and Wilkinson, there 
was aremarkable Latin Service Book, or Prymer, 
dated 1555, unfortunately imperfect, but full of 
curious particulars. I venture to offer you notices 
of two for your valuable publication. 

1. In the sale catalogue in which this manuscript 
was announced, it was stated that on the recto of 
the calendar for March, there was to be found the 
following stanza : — 

“In Marche after ye ferste C 
The nexte Priuie tel you me 
The yridde [ thridde or third] Sunday ful I wis 
Paske dai, sikir [ surely, certainly | hit is.” * 

When the rule which is expressed in this me- 
mory-verse is rightly understood, it is probably 
the shortest and easiest of all the extant formule 
for finding the real date of Easter. 
C” is emblematically the first new moon in the 
month; the crescent C ¢ ; but the next line has 
been either corrupted or not understood. 

‘The word is printed priuie in the sale catalogue, 
Which might signify the next secret symbol; but it 





_[* This imperfect Sarum Missal is to be resold on the 
“ith inst. by Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson. In the Ca- 
—— of this sale a more correct reading of the lines is 
given ; — 
“In Marche aftir the ferste C 

The nexte prime tell to me. 

The thridde sunday ful I wis 

Paske dai sikir hit is.”—Ep.] 
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is much more likely that it ought to be read 
prime, that is, the next full moon, for which that 
| term is used in the tables prefixed to the Common 
| Prayer Book. The universal application of this 
| rude old- rhyming rule of the fifteenth century 
| may be exemplified thus : — 


1786. New Moon, Wednesday, March 29th; Ist 
Sunday, April 2nd; 2nd Sunday, 9th’; 
3rd Sunday, 16th—Easter. 

1860. New Moon, Thursday, March 22nd ; Ist 
Sunday, 25th; 2nd Sunday, April Ist; 
3rd Sunday, 8th—Easrer. 

1861. New Moon, Monday 11th; Ist Sunday, 
17th; 2nd Sunday, 24th; 3rd Sunday, 
3ilst— Easter. 

New Moon, Sunday, 30th; Ist Sunday, 
April 6th; 2nd Sunday, 13th; 3rd Sun- 
day, 20th—Easter. 

And so much for this curiosity. 

2. There are some other specimens of memory- 
verses in the calendar prefixed to this very curi- 
ous book. Take the verse for November, with the 
best illustration of it which I can give. The verse 
is as follows : — 


1862. 


“ Sayntes! . Saules?. in Heuen . ben. syc . ker. 
As. say.eth. Mar. tyn5 . Brice. ert 
Re . corde. Hue® . and . Besse® . that .tell . 
canne?) 
Cle. ment ®. Ka. the. rin’. and. Sat?®.an™.’ 


Jade 7 (Qy . 


From the strange division of the syllables, and 
the insertion of the full points between them, 
these nonsense rhymes were evidently intended to 
be said as a game, by which young persons or the 
commonalty might learn the principal holydays 
in every month. The manner of playing this 
pastime was either by holding up one hand, and 
touching the ends of the fingers with the other, as 
each syllable was recited ; or by laying one hand 
down upon a table, spreading the fingers, and 
touching the intervals whilst uttering the words. 

Wui1aM Tite. 





42, Lowndes Square. 





Minor Notes, 


EMENDATIONS EMENDED.—Some time since, in 

|“N. & Q,” I corrected the following passage in 

Peele’s Edward I.,— 

“ To calm, to qualify, and tocompound " 
Thank England’s strife of Scotland's climbing peers,"— 

by reading The ambitious for Thank England's, 

which made excellent sense; but yet did not 





| 11st Nov., All Saints. 2.Nov. 2nd, All Souls. 511th,S 
Martin. 413th, S. Brice, Bp. and Conf. 5 17th, S. Hugh 

| Bp. ©19th S. Elizabeth. ,7 Evidently a misprint for 

| canne, shown by the rhyme; ®23rd S. Clement, Pope; 
°25th, S. Catherine. 1°29th,S. Saturnus. "30th 8. 
Andrew. 
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satisfy me, as it did not account for the introduce | 


tion of “ England.” I now read: 

“ The enkindled strife of Scotland’s climbing peers,” 
which I regard as certain: for The enkindled 
might easily become Thank England, in the 
printer’s mind, 

Again, in 

“ There sleeps Titania sometime of the night, 

Lulled in these flowers with dances and delight ; 

And with the juice of this I’ll streak her eyes,” 

Midsummer Night’s Dream, 

I saw as I thought, clearly, that a line or a couplet 
had been lost between the last two lines. I was 
not then aware how frequently words seem to 
have been effaced, or rubbed out, in the beginning 
or end of lines in the manuscripts of plays; but it 
has since occurred to me that such may have been 
the case here, and that the poet’s word may have 
been Than (i. e, then); and the two first letters 
having disappeared, the printer naturally made 
the remainder And. Then (i. e. when she is 
asleep), pronounced with emphasis, will make very 
good sense. 

In my reply to Mr. Cuance on “ Reins,” I gave 
a wrong explanation of the origin of the Spanish 
rienda : for it was formed by a simple metathesis 
of d and n, made for the sake_of euphony. 

Tuos. Keicutey. 


Case or ForGrTFULNESS OF HAVING EATEN 
Arter Steer.— The following very curious case 
may be found in Adventures in the Peninsula, by 
an Officer in the King’s German Legion, pub- 
lished in London by Colburn, without date ; and 
should, I think, be recorded in “N. & Q.” It is 
said (p. 160): — 

“At length provisions arrived, but were not to be 
served out till midnight. I jhad previously composed 
myself upon a delicious bundle of straw, and slept most 
sweetly! On awaking in the morning, much refreshed, 
I could not avoid expressing to an officer who lay beside 
me my regret at not having aroused myself to partake 
of the meat and soup. After listening awhile to my 
doleful lamentations, he excited in me no small surprise 
by saying that.I had so partaken—had been awakened— 
devoured my share with uncommon complacency — and 
dropped off to sleep again; and in a few moments the 
whole circumstance floated dimly upon my recollection, 
like a dream.” 

I shall be glad if any of your readers will refer 
me to any similar cases, which, if not previous- 
ly brought forward, they might transcribe for 
“N. & Q. ;” and here offer my protest against the 
ridiculous habit of publishing books without date. 

J. Avex. Davis. 


Horyianp Famity.—As correctness is essential 
in genealogical, no less than in other researches, 
I may be excused for pointing out that “ the 
Hazell” in “N. & Q.” 3'¢ S. i. 259, in the Query 
concerning the Holylands, was an error, caused 
possibly by indistinct writing on my part, for 


“the Hazles,” which is the true name of the 
ancient seat of the chief line of the Eltons, 
While on this subject, I may as well state that 
the connection between Elton and Holyland was 
that a daughter of the Nether Hall family mar- 
ried a Holyland. She was eventually the only 
child of her father, of whom descendants re- 
mained. Her mother, I may add, was an Elton 
of Pauncefoot Court, into whose ancestry and 
lineage I would also willingly investigate. [| 
should be glad if any correspondent can give a 
clue to Holylands in London, or in Kent; or 
wheresoever else they may be met with. 
Exiot Monraupay. 





Queries. 


BISHOP COVERDALE’S BIBLE. 
I have a copy of Myles Coverdale’s Bible in 
quarto, 1537, black-letter, respecting which I shall 
be glad of some information, as it does not appear 
to agree exactly with any of those described at 
various times in “ N. & Q.” 

Mr. Georce Orror says (“N. & Q.” 1" S.y. 
60):— 

“In 1537 this book was reprinted, both in folio and 
quarto, probably at Antwerp, and in these the words 
*from the Douche and Latyn’ were very properly omitted 
...... these are ornamented with large initial letters, 
with a dance of death, and are the rarest volumes in the 
English language. In these the dedication is altered 
from Queen Anne to Queen Jane as the wife of Henry 
vau.” 

Now my copy agrees with this description in 
some points, but differs in others: Ist. The words 
“ from the Doucheand Latyn” are omitted ; 2ndly, 
the dedication is altered to Queen Jane; but, 
Srdly, there is no “dance of death” either on the 
title-page or elsewhere ; 4thly, it is stated to have 
been printed at St. Thomas’s Hospital, Southwark, 
by James Nycolson, and unless the type indicates 
the fact, there is nothing to show that it was 
printed at Antwerp. 

In the same vol. of “N. & Q.,” quoted above, 
p- 109, the late Rev. Henry Walter gave a colla- 
tion of a few verses of Genesis xli., according 
to different versions; but it is evident he had not 
seen, or at any rate had not examined, this edition 
of Coverdale’s Bible, for all his examples, except 
the last, in my copy agree with that version which 
he gives as Tyndale's, but not with that which he 
gives as Coverdale’s. The last of his examples 
(Gen. xli. 7) differs in my copy from all of those 
quoted by him. ; 

In “N. & Q.” (2™ S. iv. 178) it is said in a0 
interesting and elaborate article : — 

“The first quarto edition of Coverdale’s Bible in 4 
nearly perfect state is quite as rare as the folio edition 
of 1535. It was printed at Zurich by Christopher 
Froschover in 1550.” 
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I would ask, how is this statement to be recon- 
ciled with that of Mr. Orror above-given? Or 
js it meant that the only rare quarto-edition is the 
Zurich edition of 1550? If this be so, then it is 
not the first quarto edition of Coverdale that is 
the rarity. 

I suppose my copy may be of the same edition 
as that mentioned by Mr. Orror (“N. & Q.” 
9™ §. vii. 484) as “a new edition in 4to, 1537;” but 
it dees not agree with his earlier account of the 
same edition given in “N. & Q.,” 1* S. v., and 
quoted above, ‘unless indeed the folio ‘liffere d from 
the quarto of the same year, in having the “ dance 
of death,” and in being “ printed at Antwerp.” I 
therefore venture to hope that Mr. Orror or 
some other learned bibliographer will kindly en- 
lighten me upon this point; and, to facilitate a 
reply, I will briefly describe my copy. 

The title-page, which is damaged, has a margin 
with pillars, tabernacle-work, and flowers, 
initial letters in red, and runs thus : — 

“The By[ ble}, that is the holye Scryptu[re} of the 
Olde and Newe Testamente faythfully translated in Eng- 
lysh & newly ouersene and correcte. [ sic] M.V.XXXVII. 
S. Paul. u. Tessa. 1. Praye for vs that the worde of 
God may haue fre passage and be gloryfyed. 

“S. Paul. Coloss. ur. Let the worde of Christ dwel 
you plenteouslve in al wysedome. 

“Josue. 1. Let not the Boke of thys lawe departe oute of 
thy mouth, but exercyse thyselfe therin daye and nyghte, 
that thou mayeste kepe & do every thynge accordynge 
to it that is wrytten therein. 

“Imprynted in Sowthwarke in Saynt Thomas Hospi- 
tale by James Nycolson. 

“Set forth with the Kynges moost gracious licence.” 

In the margin at the top is a medallion with a 
male and female head fronting each other; I pre- 
sume of King Henry VIII. and QueenJane. Then 
follow on the reverse of the title-page the names 
or “Abreuiation” of thet“ bokes;” then “ An 
Epistle to the Kynges hyghnesse.” Next, “s 
prologe,” “* Myles Coverd: ile unto the Christen 
reader ;” then “ An Almanacke for xix yeares, ‘ 
beginning with 1537, and ending with 1555, both 
inclusive ; then “ A prologue or preface made by 
the moost reveréd father i God Thomas Arch- 
bishop of Citurbury Metropolita & Primat of 
Englad ;” then “ The contentes of the Scripture.” 
Next, “The names of all the bookes of the Bible.” 
After these preliminary matters, which, including 
the title, occupy 13 leaves, comes the Bible itself: 
Ist, The Old Testament ; 2nd, “ The Hagiogra- 
pha,” i.e. the Apocrypha; 3rd, “ The newe testa- 
ment;” and, lastly, after the Rev elations, “ A 
Table to finde the E pistles and Gospels usually 
reade in the Churche, accordyng unto the booke 
of Comion Prayer,” of which the last of the two 
leaves is w anting. 

The above copy has been in my family for 
many generations, and has been much used, 
being largely underlined, and with many marginal 
MS, notes in Latin ; ; but with the exceptions above 
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named, and one or two leaves partially torn, it is 
perfect. E. A. D. 

[Coverdale’s Bible, Imprynted by James Nycolson, 
Southwark, 4to, 1537, is noticed by Lea Wilson as among 
the Bibles, Testaments, etc., in his Collection, 4to, 1845. He 
states, that “ a perfect copy of this vaurest of editions is in 
Earl Spencer’s library at Althorp, from which J have taken 
the description of the parts deficient in mine.” There is also 
an imperfect copy in the British Museum, wanting title - 
page; the first five and thirteenth leaf of the prelimi- 
nary matter; fol. Cxi, containing part of the table, and 
last leaf containing the colophon. Mr. Wilson has also 
given a description of Coverdale’s Bible, fol. 1535, de- 
dicated to Henry VIIL., and in which allusion is made to 
the King’s “ dearest iust wyfe, and most vertuous Pryn- 
cesse, Quene Anne.” This volume he conjectures was 
printed by Froschover at Zurich. This is followed by a 
description of Coverdale’s Bible, printed by Nycolson, 
Southwarke, fol. 1536, in which mention is made in the 
Dedication of Queen Jane. Perfect copies of this ex- 
edition are in the Baptist Museum, Bristol, 
and in the Cathedral Library at Lincoln. — Ep. } 


AnonyMovus.—W ho is the author of a Poem on 
Que en Anne's De ath, by a Lady of Quality, 1715 ? 
Also, of Dramas for Children, 18mo, published 
by Baldwin, about 1825 to 1830? R, Inexts. 

Glasgow. 

Arms or THE Kincpom or Leon.—What is the 
proper tincture of the lion in the arms of the 
kingdom of Leon? Some of the books I have 
consulted say purpure, and others gules. Hisr. 

Tue Battie m 1016 petween CANUTE AND 
Epmunp Irowsipes.—The site of this battle is to 
this day a vexed question. Various places bave 
been named: Assundun by Florence of Worcester, 
and Esesdune by Henry of Huntingdon. Also, 
Ashdown, Essex, and Aston, Berks. Opinions of 
the readers of “N. & Q.” are invited. I have 
come to the conclusion that the battle took place 
in the parish of Essendine, Rutland, on the bor- 
ders of Lincolnshire, through a portion of which 
ground the Great Northern line passes. Early 
earthworks can be traced there a distance of half 
a mile, and in the centre of a large field is an 
artificial circular high mound of considerable cir- 

cumference. The situation of and access to the 
ground renders it probable that it has not been 
examined by the antiquary. It is a part of the 
estate of Mr. Hankey, of London. 
STAMFORDIENSIS 


Rosert Bruce, Paice or tue Picts. — The 
following statement, on which I should be glad of 
further information, is taken from A Tour in 
England and Scotland, by Thos. Newte, Esq., 
London, 1791. It is this — 

“A silver coin of Robert Bruce, value half a mark, was 

given by a gentleman in Argyleshire to Mr.G. Dempster, 
anc a lost by him at Pool- Ewe, Ross-shire, with this in- 
scription, * Robertus, Dei Gratia, Rex Scotorum, Princers 
Picronum.’ This fact, which is authenticated by Mr. 
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Dempster, and Dr. Thorkelyn, Professor of History and 
Civil Law in the University of Copenhagen, is curious on 
two accounts. First, it shows that the Pictish origin 
of the people on the eastern side of the country was still 
remembered in those times. And secondly, it is an in- 
stance, among many others (?), of the Scottish imitating 
the English, as the English in many things imitated the 
French. Edward II. of England, contemporary with the 
great Robert of Scotland, was called the Prince of Wales, 
a country subdued oy the English. Robert, it seems, as- 
sumed the title of Prince of the Picts, a people that had 
fallen under the dominion of the Scots.” 

Now this is, to say the least of it, a curious tale. 
What light can numismatists and archeologists 
shed on this roundly asserted, but certainly not 
very generally known, title of Robert the Bruce ? 
To those north the Tweed it may seem truer to 
say that the Scots copied the French in most cases 
directly, owing to the constant intercourse between 
the two nations; while those south the Tweed may 
prefer to cherish the belief that the “ Britanni 
pene toto orbe divisi” were always essentially 
John Bullish, and more inclined to fight their 
Gallic neighbours than to imitate them. Con- 
cerning this unique (?) coin, however, and _ its 
superscription, I should be very glad of any in- 
formation ‘that correspondents of “N. & Q.” can 
afford me. C. H. E. Carmicnaskn, 

Tne Buansuarps. — Can any of the numerous 
readers of your valuable periodical give me some 
information concerning the Blanshards of York- 
shire, those who have always spelt their name 
with an sin place of the usual and more correct ¢ ? 
Was there not a family of this name seated near 
Howden or Selby in the beginning of the last 
What are the arms and crest of Blan- 


R. B. P. 


Rosert Campsenst, Esa., father of William 
Campbell, Esq., Commissioner of Stamps in Ire- 
land, &e, held some office in the household of 
George IIT. Any information respecting him will 
be gratefully received by C. W. B. 

Lorp Cuatnuam’s Corrin. — It is stated in Mr. 
Cyrus Redding’s Fifty Years’ Recollections, Lite- 
rary and Personal, vol. i. p. 25, that when the 
Chatham vault was opened in Westminster Abbey 
for the burial of the younger Pitt, Lord Chat- 
ham’s coffin “ was found turned on its side... . 
This was attributed by some to the influx of the 
Thames, which had covered the vault with slime, 
but could hardly have overturned a heavy leaden 
coffin.” This statement is only given as a report 
by the author. Is it possible at this distance of 
time to disprove or confirm it? If it be true, 
how are we to account for it ? GRIME. 


century ? 
shard ? 





Cocuran orn Dunponatp Faminy.—In the 
local history of Renfrewshire Robert Cochran is 
stated to be the son and heir of Allan Cochran, 
and father of John Cochran, who was infeft in the 
lands of Cochran about 1498, without any other 
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information concerning him than that genealogical 
reference. In the general history of Scotland it is 
stated that Robert Cochran, a mason, became a 
chief companion of King James III. from his taste 
for architecture, was created Earl of Marr by that 
monarch, and hanged over Lauder bridge in 1484 
for debasing the coin of the realm. And in the 
Autobiography of a Seaman, by the late Earl of 
Dundonald, he says that Robert Cochran the ma- 
son was an eminent architect and ancestor of the 
Earl of Dundonald. Ilistory, instead of saying he 
was hanged, should rather have stated that Robert 
Cochran, Earl of Marr, was cruelly murdered by 
a coarse and malicious nobility, from his talents 
for the fine arts and his elevation to the peerage. 
Two of the murderers belonged to Renfrewshire, 
John Stewart, first Lord Darnley and Earl of 
Lennox, and Robert Lyle, second Lord Lyle. 
Robert Cochran was likely both a mason and an 
architect. (Queries, 1. Is the Earl of Dundonald 
correct in assuming that Robert Cochran, men- 
tioned in local and general history, is the same 
person? and 2. Where did Robert Cochran re- 
ceive his first rudiments of masonry, or building 
and architecture ? Paistey Anpsey, 


Dovetas Cause.—In the number for this 
month of Blackwood’s Magazine, there is a state- 
ment made (p. 547) as to the Duke of Douglas 
having sent a gentleman of the name of M'‘Gla- 
shan to Rugby School, in 1758; at which time 
Archibald Douglas (afterwards defendant in this 
great law plea) was one of the pupils there, and 
that this gentleman was enabled to single out 
young Archibald (whom he had never seen be- 


| fore) from among the other boys from his likeness 


to the family of Lady Jane, his alleged mother. 
It is added, “ that from this, and other inquiries, 
the Duke became convinced of his nephew's legi- 
timacy, and entailed his estates accordingly.” 
Now, without questioning the effect which the 
result of these “other inquiries” may have had 
on the Duke, it seems fairly open to doubt whe- 
ther this circumstantial detail about Mr. M‘Gla- 
shan is not somewhat apocryphal? Naming the 
individual gives it no doubt, at first sight, an air 
of probability ; but it is certainly singular that, 
in no part of the voluminous printed proofs or 
pleadings in the cause — which extend to several 
thousand pages — is there the slightest allusion to 
this subject. Proof of likeness was amply allowed; 
but neither is this Mr. M‘Glashan produced as 8 
witness ; nor, supposing he may have died in the 
mean time, is the evidence of the Head Master of 
Rugby School, or any of the pupils, to be found 
in confirmation of the statement. What adds 
much to its improbability, is, that what was 
pressed on the Court was the likeness to Lady 
Jane’s family, not of Archibald Douglas, the 
Rugby scholar, but of his alleged twin brother, 
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who died young; while as to Archibald, anything 

that appears in the cause, points to a wish to show 

that he resembled Sir John Stewart, Lady Jane's 

husband, and his imputed father. Ss. 
linburgh. 

Knigutina oF Sir Francis Drake. — On the 
4th of April, 1581, Queen Elizabeth dined with, 
and knighted, Drake, on board “The Golden 
Hind,” at Deptford. A full account of the cere- 
monies is said to be extant. A reference either to 
a MS. or printed work will very greatly oblige 

QuERIST. 

The Rev. Jas. Gray, formerly one of the 
Masters of the High School, Edinburgh, is re- 
ferred to in “ N. & Q.” (2 S. xi. 417, &c.) He 
is there mentioned as author of Essays on the 
Greek Drama. When were they published? He 
also published Cona, and other Poems [12mo, 
1816]. Can any of your readers give any further 
information regarding his poetic or dramatic 
works published, or MS. ? R. Ineuts. 


Glasgow. 


Heyvworta GeneaLocy.— James, Lord Aud- 
ley, who died in 1385, names Maud de Heiworth 
as one of his legatees. (Zestamenta Vetusta, vol. i. 
p- 117-118.) Was Maud any relation to him, and 
if so, what relation ? HeERMENTRUDE. 


Hawkins Crest.—In Burke's General Armory 
this is said to be “ A demi Moor in his proper 
colour, bound and captive, with annulets on his 
arms and ears or,” and to have been granted in 
token of a remarkable victory over the Moors. 
But in Lower’s Curiosities of Heraldry, it is de- 
scribed as “a negro manacled with a rope”; and 
is said to have been granted to Sir John Hawkins 
by Queen Elizabeth, in allusion to his laudable 
concern in the slave trade! Which is correct ? 

J. Woopwarp. 


Japanese Laptes.— Mr. Oliphant, in his Nar- 
rative of the Earl of Elgin's Mission to China and 
Japan, tells us, “ the Japanese young ladies colour 
their cheeks and lips, and deck their hair ; but it 
is not until they have made a conquest of some 
lucky swain that, to prove their devotion to him, 
they begin to blacken their teeth and pull out their 
eyebrows” (vol ii, p. 114). 

Should Mr, Oliphant be a reader, which I hope 
he is, of your excellent miscellany, will he, or any 
other of your readers, inform me the process 
adopted by the Japanese ladies on their nuptial 
engagement? Iam utterly at a loss to conceive 
the process. Painting it cannot be: for the saliva 
would soon wash it off, and one cannot for a mo- 
ment suppose the mouth, after painting of the 
teeth, is kept open until the paint is thoroughly 
dried. Of the plucking out the hairs of the eye- 
brows, I assume they are few in number. If the 
eyebrows of Eastern ladies are as bushy and beau- 
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tiful as those which distinguish English ladies, it 
would be a question of arithmetical calculation 
the time required to pluck out the hairs! 

Fra. Mewevaryn. 

Larchfield, Darlington. 

Macketcan Famiry. — Information respecting 
the Mackelcan family will oblige. What does the 
name Mackelean signify ? Is it Scotch ? 

H. M. N. 

Matuew.—Abednego Mathew, an officer in the 
Coldstream Guards (commission dated 1741), mar- 
ried Janet, daughter and sole heiress of W. P. 
Buckley, Esq. I shall be glad if any of your 
readers can inform me what issue there was from 
this marriage, and whether the name of Janet was 
continued with the female branches? H. W. S. 

Monastic Orpers. — What are the colours of 
the habits of the Carthusians, Cordeliers, and Be- 
nedictines ? Are the two former offshoots from 
any other order ? HERMENTRUDE. 


Montacue Baron Rokxesy.—I am anxious to 
know in what way the family of Montague 
(Barons Rokeby) descend from the north coun- 
try Rokebies? William Robinson, Esq., Lord 
Rokeby's ancestor, purchased Rokeby in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, in 1610. The family take 
their title from that estate. I believe, however, 
it was principally chosen to mark their descent 
from that illustrious Northern House. 

A Lorp or a Manor 


“OnservaTions ON ‘THE Lorp'’s Prayer.” — 
Who was the author of a pamphlet entitled Ob- 
servations on the Lord's Prayer (Dublin, 1816) ? 
It is in the form of “ A Letter from a Father to 
his Son,” from “ Bath, Jan. 1816 ;” and contains 
within moderate bounds a considerable amount 
of sound information. ABHBA. 

Eneuisa Rervucers 1n Hoiianp. — In a letter 
from a refugee Nonconformist minister settled 
in Amsterdam, dated Jan. 18, 1662, N.S. the 
following passage occurs : — 

“ Several of our friends the English are gone and going 
into Germany, to Count Weed his country, 40 miles from 
Colen; the place is called Newinweek upon the Rhine; 
he lets them land very reasonably; . . . . the place they 
goe [to] is five or 6 daies iourney from Amsterdam. . .”’ 

I wish to obtain some information concerning 
this colony and the noble-minded personage to 
whom its establishment is attributed. 

I take this opportunity of thanking D. B. 
(p. 296) for his reply to my Query in reference to 
the Rev. Chr. Blackwood. W. W.S. 

Sr. Carnerine’s Hiris. —I think that I have 
seen somewhere that the many St. Catherine Hills 
which are scattered throughout England, are cor- 
ruptions of some word which means the fortified 
hills. Can you help me to the reference, or give 
me the derivation ? H. B. W. 
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Srytus. — At the inquest on the frightful 
— at the Hartley Colliery, th 

ibed the deadly choke-damp as the “ stythe.” 
( a ae inquiry was made as to the etymo- 
logy of the word. Is it not probably deduced from 
“ stithy” or “stythy,” a smith’s forge — the rising 
vapour giving out somewhat such a smell? Ray 
(North Country Words) says, “ stythy” means an 
anvil, from the Anglo- Saxon sz1¥, solid, steadfast. 
ZElfric’s Glossary gives anfilt and onfilt, as the 
words for anvil. What was Ray's authority ? Can 
any of your northern readers throw further light 
on the sul bjec t? A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 


e witnesses de- 





Nueries with Answers. 


Lover Kritiumren anp Lovuca Ovucuter. — In 
the Life of Bp. Bedell, written by his son-in-law, 
the Rev. Alexander Clogy, and published by Wert- 
heim, &c., it states (p. 205) — 

“Upon the 18th Dec., possession taking of the Castle 
and of all that was within it, they took my lord bishop 
and his two sons, with Alexander Clogy, the Minister of 
Cavan, prisoners, and brought them to a Castle in the 
midst of a loch within two miles of Kilmore (the only 
place of strength in the whole country) called Loughough- 
ter, There was of old a little island about it, but it was 
worn all away to the bare stone walls, and not one foot 
of ground now to be seen above water, only a tall round 
tower like a prison-house standing in the midst of the 
waters, and above a musket-shot from it to each shore. 
Thither they bring this blessed servant of God,” &c. 

In Lewis's Topographical Dictionary of Ireland 
I see under the head of “ Kilmore,” it states — 

“On Trinity Island are the remains of an abbey; and 
on a small island in Killikeen Lake are the ruins of the 
castle of Cloughoughter, in which Bishop Bedell was 
contined.” 

Will some of the readers of “N. & Q.” 
mention if Lakes Killikeen and Oughter 
same or separate lakes ? 
there is a water communication between them, so 
that a boat could get from one to the other, as 
in the Lakes of Killarney? Is the small island 
in Killikeen Lake, upon which the 
Cloughoughter Castle stand, the same as that 
mentioned in Alexander Clogy's book as the little 
island worn all away to the bare stone walls ? 
From what I can make out, it strikes me that 
Killikeen Lake must be a branch of the large 
expanse of water, marked in the map as Lough 
Oughter. How much of the ruins of Clough- 
oughter Castle remain ? A. B. 

[In the Ordnance Survey of the co. Cavan, the Castle 
stands in a branch of Lough Oughter, about a furlong off 
a tract called Inishconnel. We cannot discover Killykeen 
Lake, but there is a locality so-named lying to the south 
of the Castle —the islands of Derinish More and De- 
rinish Beg intervening. Although the channels are very 
intricate, there appears to be a free water way through- 
out the Lough. Oughter Castle stands as nearly as pos- 
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sible in the centre of the Lough. In Bishop Mant’s 

hurch of Irel nd, from the Reformation to the Revolution, 
ed. 1840, p. 566, is an engraving of two views of the 
“ Remains of Lough Oughter Castle, where Bishop Bedell] 
was confined in 1641,” 


TAPESTRY IN THE LATE House or Lorps.—'To 
his translation of Waghenaer’s Spiegel der Zee. 
vaerdt (fol. 1588), Ashley has appended eleven 
charts, exhibiting the progress of the Spanish 
Armada, from its first appearance in the English 


Channel to its final « dispersion off the western coast of 


Ireland. As Spiering’s famous ¢ableauz in tapestry, 
which formerly decorated the walls of the House 
of Lords, appear to have corresponded in every 


| particular with Ashley’s charts, I am curious to 


' author of the tableaur ; 


know who was the real designer of them ? Corne- 
lius Vroom, an obscure Dutch artist, is the reputed 
but they certainly were 
not designed in the same year as that in which 
Ashley published the above-mentioned work. 
What is known of Vroom? Was he the author 
of any similar designs ? His name does not occur 
in our popular biographical compilations. 
Querist. 


[Henry Cornelius de Vroom was undoubtedly the au- 
thor of the designs for the tapestry which was suspended 
on the walls of the former House of Lords, and which 
unfortunately perished in the great fire of 1834. As w 
nowhere read that the artist was present in the several 
engagements with the Spaniards, or was a spectator of 
the discomfiture of the Armada, we must conclude, 
therefore, that he received from the Lord High Admiral 
Howard, for whom he specially prepared the tablewwuz, 
the necessary charts for his guidance; which, no doubt, 
were identical with those published by Mr. (afterwards 
sir) Anthony Ashley. That gentleman, some time clerk 
to the Privy Council of Elizabeth, was a personal friend, 
and an occasional companion in the expeditions of Sir 
Francis Drake, and not improbably accompanied him in 
the memorable summer of ’88. At all events, the assist- 
ance of such a person as Ashley was likely to be sought 
by Howard, when he had resolved to employ the peculiar 
talents of the Dutchman. The authenticity, therefore, 
as well of the charts as of the tableaux, may be relied on 
notwithstanding the depreciatory judgment of Delvenne 
and others: « Quoique ces peintures aient joui d'une 
grande réputation, on trouve que le dessin des vaisseaux 
est lourd et sans élégance, que la disposition n’en est pas 
heureuse.” Howard desired, and doubtless obtained, a 
truthful, and not a fanciful, delineation of his glorious 
achievements. For notices of Vroom, one of the first 
marine painters of his age (who was born at Haerlem in 
1566, and died in 1619), see Hobbes’s Picture Collector's 
Manual, Chalmers’s Biog. Dict., and Delvenne’s Biogra- 
phie des Pays-Bas. Perhaps some of our correspondents 
will kindly inform us under what circumstances Francis 
Spiering’s beautiful tapestry passed out of the family of 
Howard, and was suspended on the walls of the House of 
Peers. It found its way there, we believe, in the times of 
the Commonwealth. ] 


Wiit1aMm Browne's “ Brrranntia’s Pastors.” 
Can any one tell me of any other edition of these 
than Oulde’s [Haviland’s?] edition of 1625, 
Thompson's of 1772, Sir Egerton Brydges’s edi- 
tion, and that in Southey’s ‘British Poets? Also 
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are any facts known of this poet other than are 

given in Prince's Worthi and the above-men- 

tioned volumes? Any information will oblige 
PELAGtvs. 





[Our correspondent has omitted to notice the first and 
rarest edition of Wm. Browne’s Britannia’s Pastorals, in 
Two Books, with frontispiece by Hole. Part I. Lond: 
print: for Geo: Norton, 1613. Part II. London: printed 
by Thomas Snodham for George Norton, 1616, folio, 
pp. 266. At p. 60 of Part I. occur some verses, with 
figures of a heart, a shepherd's hook, and a comb, on 
which the lines are inscribed. These figures are not in 
any of the later editions. The second edition was pub- 
lished in 1623, 8vo. In Haviland’s reprint of 1625, 8vo, 
the dedications and commendatory then. $ correspond with 
those of the first edition. Britannia’s Pustorals have also 
been reprinted in Chalmers’s English Poets, 1310, vol. vi. ; 
Sanford’s British Poets, 1819, vol. v.; and Clarke's Ca- 
binet Series, 1815, with the Rev. Wm. Thompson’s notes. 
In 1825, the Percy Society issued a small volume, entitled 
Britannia’s Pustorals: a ‘Third Book. Edited by T. 
Crofton Croker, Esq. The MS. of this work was dis- 
covered bound up with 
Browne’s Pastorals, fol. Lond. 1613-16, preserved in the 
library of Salisbury Cathedral. This MS. was first 
pointed out to public notice by Mr. Botfield, in his work 
on Cathedral Libraries, and is there considered to be 
Browne's own composition. Mr. Croker, however, states 


that “an attentive perusal of the poem has led some of 
i P 


his friends to entertain doubts on this subject ; not merely 
from the notices of ‘ Willy,’ which might probably be 
explained away as examples of poetical license, but from 
the character of the composition, which, nevertheless, it 
is submitted, will bear comparison in poetical merit with 
any of Browne’s verses.” At the meeting of the Society 
of Antiquaries on the 13th of February, 1851, Robert 
Cole, Esq , exhibited a copy of Browne’s Britannia’s Pus- 
torals, containing a great many manuscript notes believed 
to be in the hand-writing of John Milton. The Retrospec- 
tive Review, ii. 149-185, contains a valuable article on this 
Devonshire poet. Mr. Thomas Park has justly remarked, 
that “from the additional specimens of Growne’s talent, 
retrieved by Sir Egerton Brydges, and elegantly set 
forth by the Lee press, it appears that this poet is de- 
serving of a more extended reputation than had before 
been his allotment. There is a peaceful delicacy and 
pure morality in these recovered strains, whicl 1 surpas 

those previously collected in his works.” For additional 
biographical notices of this author, consult Kippis’ 8 
graphic Britannica, ii. G24; Gent. Mag. \ii. 1170; 1x 









pt. 11.299; New Ser. March, 1848, p. 249; and“ N 
I* Ser. iii. ; 2°¢ Ser. x. 205; xi. 181.] 
“Hurtorurumso:” “Tom Tuums.” — Will 


you inform me who was “LTiurlothrumbo?” Is 
it a character in any of Swift's works? Also, 
who wrote the farce of Tom Thumb? It was 
thought to be a character in it, but is not. It 
is alluded to in print as far back as 1774. 

H. M. Herts. 


| Hurlothrumbo, or, the Super- Natural, 4to, 1729, is a 
play written by Mr. Samuel Johnson, a native of Che- 
hire, and ori; ginally a dancing-master. It had a great 
run, owing to the whimsical madness and extravagance 
which pervade the whole come xdy. Johnson was also 
the author of five other dramatic pieces, : and also of a 
mystical work entitled 4 Vision of Heaven, 8vo, 1738. 
He died in 1773 }, aged eighty-two, and was buried in the 
Plantation forming part ‘of the pleasure-grounds of the 
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Old Hall of Gawsworth, near Macclesfield, in Cheshire. 
: amusing anecdotes of his eccentricities will be found 
in Baker’s Biographia Dramatica, ed. 1812, i, 402.— Tom 
Thumb is a tragedy by Henry Fielding, 8vo, 1730, which 
was subsequently enlarged, and entitled The Tragedy of 
Tragedies; or the Life and Death of Tom Thumb the 
Great, with the Annotations of H. Scriblerus Secundus, 
Mrs. Pilkington says, “ Dean 
Swift declared to her, that he had not laughed above 
twice in his life; once at some trick a mountebank’s 
Merry-Andrew piayed, and the other time at the circum- 
stance of Tom Thumb’s killing the ghost.” This inci- 
dent was omitted after the first edition of the piece. ] 


Some 


JACOB AND JAMES. — Why is the word in the 
New Testament, which in the original is Jacob, 
translated James G. 


[There are in the Greek New Testament two proper 
names, which, though of commoh origin and bearing a 
common resemblance, have distinct significations, One is 
"lax~uGes, the name of the two Apostles usually known as 
the Greater and the Less. This, in our received version, 
is translated James, James being the name common to 
those two Apostles in our language. The other is “lex«,, 
indeclinable, because derived — less variation from the 
indeclinable Hebrew. This latter our — renders 
Jacob, and it has a threefold application: 1. To the father 
of Joseph, Mary’s husband, Matt. i. 15, ‘ie. To the 
patriarch, Isaac’s younger son, Matt. i. 2. 3. To the 
Jewish people, the descendants of Jacob, Rom. xi. 26.] 





Ricplies. 
CENTENARIANS. 
(3° S. i. 281, 399.) 

Since the publication of my former article on 
this subject, [ have been favoured by Mr. W. R. 
Cuningham, of 86, Great King Street, Edinburgh, 
with an account of two cases of centenarians, sup- 
ported by authentic evidence. 

The first case is that of Mrs. Elizabeth Gray, 
who was born in May, 1748, and died on the 2nd 
of April, 1856: she “had, therefore, nearly com- 
pleted ber 108th year. The following is an ex- 
tones from the Register of Births in the parish of 
Dolphinton, Lang arkshire : — 

“ May 17, 1748. Elizabeth, daughter to William Gray, 
and Mrs. Jean Dic kie, 
his lady ; born May —, and baptized May 17th. Witnesses 
to the said baptism, John Dickie of Corstorphine hill, 
and Mr. James Lradfute, minister of the gospel at 
Dunsyre. 

“ Extracted from the Register of Births, &c., in the 
parish of Dolphinton, by Smollett Whitelaw, Sess. Clerk, 
Dolphinton, 21 Feb, 1849.” 

Mrs. Elizabeth Gray was never married; she 
— the aunt of Mr. Cuningham, and I am assured 
by him that there is no possibility of any mistake 
as to her identity. During the last fiiteen years 
of her life she resided at Edinburgh, in the house 
now occupied by him. She was in pe rfect pos- 
session of her faculties nearly up to the time of 
her death; and latterly, although confined to her 
room, she could move about. Within a few years 
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of her death, she could play at cards without the 
aid of spectacles. She could repeat, and was fond 
of repeating, most of the Psalms of David, in the 
Scottish metrical versions. She was quite aware 
of her great age, and was very proud to speak of 
it. Her memory for old events was acute. 

Mr. Cuningham likewise informs me that he 
has recently seen an authentic certificate of the 
birth and death of a Miss Agnes Forester, who 
was born at Perth on the 4th October, 1755; and 
died there on the 20th of February, 1861, and 
therefore at an age exceeding 105 years. The 
document is in the possession of the registrar of 
births and deaths in the Register Office of 
Edinburgh. 

It will be observed that the case mentioned in 
my previous article, and the two cases supplied 
by Mr. Cuningham, are all of female lives. I 
have not hitherto been able to obtain conclusive 
evidence of a male centenarian. G. C. Lewis. 

dle 

A few days after reading Sir Grorce C. Lewis's 
remarks on the probability of reputed centena- 
rians being younger than they are believed to be, 
[ chanced to see, in the Berkshire Chronicle, that 
at Seven Oaks there is living one William Weaver, 
who is in his 102nd year. I at once addressed a 
letter to him, asking for evidence of his being of 
the great age reported in the newspaper above- 
named, and the following is the reply : — 

“ Seven Oaks, April 16th, 1862. 
“ Str, 

“In answer to yours of to-day, respecting the age of 
William Weaver, I must inform you that he was born at 
Franttield, in Sussex ; and was baptized at Bufted, in the 
ame county. Ile has a certificate of his baptism, which 
was in 1762; but from an entry in a family Bible, which 
contains the list of the births of the whole family, he was 
born December 27th, 1760; and he is nowin good health, 
and gets out every day when the weather permits. He 
has to-day walked out from home nearly a mile, and back. 

“ | am, yours truly, 
“ Evizanetn WEAVER, 
“ Granddaughter of Wm. Weaver.” 

Through the kindness of Mr. Wm. Coles, Parish 
Clerk, I have been favoured with the following 
extracts from the Parish Register, relative to the 
baptista and burial of an old woman who died in 
this town since I have lived here : — 

“ Hannah Fulbrook, baptized December 7th, 1750. 

* Buried, February 12th, 1860.” 

She was married to a man named Varndell; 
and, before the last modification of our criminal 
laws, had the misfortune to lose a son, who was 
hanged at Winchester for a burglary in this town. 

There is a woman, named Sarah Cooper, now 
living in this parish, who was baptized May 4th, 
1758. J. W. Batcneror. 

Odiham 

Though the Editor's note appears to close this 
subject, so far as persons under 120 years are 


| family.” 


gros is worth two esfelins and a half. 


concerned, I hope 1 may be permitted to correct 
a mistake in my former communication. Miss 
Plumptre does not possess Pratt’s register (which 
cannot be found), but she has those of two of his 
brothers. ‘The old man’s memory has probably 
failed him in this matter; he cannot remember 
the date of his eldest son's birth. He maintains, 
however, that he perfectly recollects the corona- 
tion of George II]. in 1762. My correspondent 
adds, that “the doctors who have attended him 
say that the complaints from which he suffers 
are not those of a man of eighty.or ninety, but of 
a much greater age. There are persons in the 
village where he was born, who can recollect the 
HERMENTRUDE, 





MONEYERS’ WEIGHTS. 
(3"@ S. i. 347.) 

In the passage in question, the relation of nu- 
merical value between certain coins being assumed, 
the relation between certain weights is deduced. 

The livre = 20 sols = 240 deniers = 480 vboles. 

As £ = 20 S. = 240 D. = 480 ob., 


whatever the particular weight of the £ might be. 


sS= - -- 12 D, whether it stand for the French 
sou or the English shilling, 

That being assumed, we have declared that, as 
20 estelins or 8 gros go to an ounce, thereforea 
Also that 
the estelin is subdivided into smaller weights, 
of the smallest of which 32 go to an estelin, 2 to 
a quarter felin, 4 to half a felin, 8 to a felin, 16 to 
a maille. 

It is further declared that the relation between 
the weights marc, once, and estelin is invariable, 
and such that whatever be the relations between 
the mare weight and the livre coin, whatever the 
value in the following equation of 2, y, and z— 

M=:zL = x (480 ob.) 
O=2#(28+6D)—2( 60 ob.) 


E=z2r( D+ob.)=2( 3 ob.) 
M=y(S = y ( 24 ob.) 
O=y(D+o0b.) =y( 3 ob.) 
O=2z(S = z( 24 ob.) 
E =z (ob.+ 9 = z(* ob.) 


Whence we gather that 
Mare = 8 Onces = 160 Estelins. 

Among themselves the weights, and amongst them- 
selves the moneys, preserve the same invariable re- 
lative numerical values. If, therefore, a relation 
be established between one of the weights, say the 
mare and one of the coins, say the livre, at once 
there is a relation found between the weights and 
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the moneys. The English sovereign has a cer- 
tain definite value in relation to all other English 
coins. It also bears a certain fixed ratio to all 
English weights. 

The confusion between weight and number 
attends us in all numismatic researches. It mis- 
leads much those who, looking at money from a 
modern point of view, have forgotten that the 
basis and origin of numerical value was weight. 
Take the first twenty tolerable intelligent readers 
of the Bible whom you may meet, and see what 
they think of a “talent.” You will find that they 
look upon it as a sum counted, rather than as a 
quantity weighed. Ask them next Sir Robert 
Peel's famous question —“ What is a pound?” 
and see what sort of answer you get to your 
query. 

Let me just quote the old lines — 
“Quand bonnet rouge (Card. Richelieu’s red hat) passera 
par la fenétre, 

A quarant onces (M. de Cinq Mars) on coupera la téte, 

Et tout (M. de Thou) finira.” 

W. C. 


The more conveniently to solve this passage, 
the object of which seems to be to ascertain the 
value of one-20th part of an eséelin in terms of an 
obole, it will be as well to give the relative values 
of the known terms in English. 

The marc is thirteen shillings and fourpence. 
The livre is 20 deni rs, or 1 sol (or shilling) and 
eightpence. The sol is 12 deniers, or one shilling. 
The denier is 1 penny. ‘The obole is 1 halfpenny. 

The word sols in the ninth line is evidently a 
mistake for deniers. ‘Translated, or rather para- 
phrased, the meaning of the passage —comparing 
the currency of Normandy as to value with the 
then currency of France — seems to be as fol- 
lows : — 

“In the ounce there are 20 estelins, the ounce also 
containing 8 gros; consequently each gros is equal 
to 2} estelins. The estelin is divided into 2 mailles, 
and each maille into 2 felins; consequently the 
estelin is worth 4 felins. The felin is divided into 
ahalf, a fourth, and an eighth of a felin. Now, to 
compute the value of the estelin, it should be ob- 
served that, as many (8) /ivres (or sums of 1s. 8d. 


each) as there are in a marc, so many sums of 


2s. 6d. each are there in an ounce, and so many 
sums of 1 penny halfpenny each in an eséelin; or 
in other words, as many pennies (160) as there are 
in & marc, so many penny halfpennies (160) are 
there in an ounce; and in the same proportion 
(20) that there are sols in the ounce, there are 
sums of ‘1 halfpenny (obole) plus 1/5th of 1 half- 
penny’ in an estelin.” 

The result being, in fact, that the estelin was 
the same as the so/ in value, but not similarly di- 
vided. . 

I will only add, that the calculation, though 
made in a somewhat circuitous manner, seems to 
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be correct enough ; for, if the ounce equals 20 sols 
or 480 oboles, the estelin, or 20th part of an ounce, 
equals 24 oboles ; and consequently the 20th part 


| of the estelin equals 1 obole plus 1/5. 


justice to this subject, 








I suggest the above solution with some hesita- 
tion, as I have little doubt that some among your 
readers are much better able than myself to do 
Henry Tomas Ritey. 





KENNEDY FAMILY. 
(3"¢ S. i. 246.) 

Reference to Douglas's Peerage, i. 336, (Wood's 
edition) gives the three sons of Sir Thomas Ken- 
nedy of Culzean* as follows : — 

“1, Thomas Kennedy, younger of Cullean, to whem 
his brother James was served heir 18th May, 1602. 

“2. James Kennedy, of Cullean, who had a precept of 
Clare-constet of these lands, 5th Sept. 1606, and married 
Anne Stewart; by whom he had a son James, who died 
without issue. 

“ 3. Sir Alexander.” 

In the earlier edition of Douglas, Sir Thomas's 
issue is confined to two sons : James, his successor, 
and Alexander, who carried on the line of the 
family. 

Of Sir John Kennedy's children, in this edition 
mention is only made of the three sons — John, 
Thomas, and David. According to Wood, of the 
twenty children, twelve were sons, and eight 
daughters. Of these children fourteen died young 
and unmarried. Of the sons who reached ma- 
turity there were — 

1. Sir John. 

2. Thomas, ninth Earl of Cassilis. 

3. David, tenth Earl of Cassilis. 

The daughters were — 

1. Elizabeth, married to Sir John Cathcart, of 
Carleton, in the county of Ayr, Bart., and had 
issue: 1. Sir John Cathcart, of Carleton, Bart., 
who married at Rosel, 24th Dec. 1764, Margaret, 
daughter of Robert Hamilton of Bourtreehill, 
sister of the Countesses of Crawford and Eglin- 
toun, but died without issue, 1784 ; 2. Charles, 
died without issue; 3. Hugh, died without issue ; 
4. Sir Andrew Cathcart, of Carleton, Bart. — 
1. Jane, married to James Chalmers of Kildo- 
nan; 2. Grizel, married to Robert Kennedy of 


* I regret to see either Cullean, or Culrean, substituted 
for the time-honoured and classic Culzean, or Colzean ; 
but on this point Burke has the example of Douglas to 
quote from — 

“ Upon that night, when feiries light 
On Cassillis Dunans dance ; 

And o’er the maze in splendid blaze, 
On stately coursers prance : 

Or by Colzean the rout is ta’en, 
Beneath the moon’s pale beams, 
There, by the cove, to stray and rov« 

Amang the woods and streams — 
Unseen that night.” 
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Daljirrock ; 3. Elizabeth, married to John Cath- 
cart of Greenock ; all three had issue. 

2. Jane, married to John Blair of mea in 
the county of Wigton, and had issue: 1. John, 
died an oe 2. John Blair of Dunskey, died 
unmarried ; 3. James, died young ; 4. Eglintoun, 
died young; 5. Thomas, died young; 6. David 
Blair of Dunskey, died unmarried ; Robert, 
died young.—1. Jane, died an infant; 2. Jane, 
heiress of Dunskey, married to James Hunter, Esq., 
banker in Edinburgh, afterwards Sir James Hun- 
ter Blair of Dunskey and Robertland, Bart., and 
had issue *; 3. Clementina, married to John Bell, 
Esq., W. S., who died at Cullean, 12th July, 1776, 
leaving two sons—John Bell, Esq., W.8., and 
Archibald Bell, Esq., advocate. 

Clementina, married to George Watson of 
Bilton Park, in the county of York; and died 
without issue, 11th March, 1760. 

WitrtAm Gatioway. 


ALLITERATIVE INSCRIPTIONS. 


(2™4 S. x. 447.) 

Every wan has an occasional vacancy of time, 
too brief for study, and too long for idleness, 
Literary folks take up an “ Adversaria” or “ Ana”; 
opening at hap-hazard, and reading on till the 
hour-hand bids them lay it down. Jy resource is 
the Sortes Cutileana, in one or other of “ N. & Q.’s” 
volumes (now two dozen, and bidding fair to 
outflank Philemon Holland, Nicholas De Lyra, 
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| 
| Pelle 


the Benedictine Fathers, or the Delphin Classics) ; | 


at what page, or on what subject, matters not: 
for seldom do I close it without chancing upon 
some “Query” still unnoted, and worthy to be 
‘ made a note of.” 

In this manner Mr. Garstrin reminded me, the 
other day, of a less palatable dish of Ps served up 
to an unsuccessful French dramatist : — 


“ L’Abbé Pellegrin avait donné au Théatre une pidce 
le ‘ Pelopée’; elle fut siffie & la premitre représentation ; 
et l’auteur le méme soir recut au café Procope oi il était, 
une lettre concue en ces termes ‘ P. P. P. P. P. P. P. P. P. 
P.P.P.P.P.P.’ Ilnesut ce que cela signifiait, et comme 
il en demandait |’explication, un plaisant s’approcha de lui 
et lui dit —‘ Cette lettre est écrit en abréviation; elle 
signifie, Pulepte, e, Pitce Piteyatte, Présentée Par Pie rre 

° They had ten sons and four daughters: 1, Sir John 
Hunter Blair, died unmarried; 2. William, died in in- 
fancy; 3. William, died an infant; 4. Sir David Hunter 
Blair, of Brownhill, Bart. ; James Hunter Blair; 6. 
Robert, a Captain in the army; 7. Forbes Hunter Blair, 
a banker in Edinburgh; 8. Thomas Hunter Blair, Cap- 
tain in the 91st Regiment, wounded at the —_ of Tala- 
vera, and at present a prisoner in France; 9, Archibald, 
who died young; 10. Henry Dundas, tea young. — 1. 
Anne, married to William Mure of Caldwell, and has 
two .% a six daughters; 2. Clementina, married to 
Capt. Birch, of the Royal Engineers; 3. Jane; 
4. aay 


| in that fortress would indicate that she 





[sea §, 1. 


grin, Pauvte Petit Podte Provencal, Prétre, Parasite, 
Parfaitement Puni.’” — Encyclopediana, Paris, 1857, 
The Alphabetica Catena supplies another link 
of the letter P, in the poem which I have some. 
where met under the title “ Pugna Porcorum Per 
Publium Porcium Poetam”; but which Vossius 
mentions as composed by Placentius, and which 
his commentator, Sandius, pronounces to be im- 
possible. There exists, however, in the “ Delicia 
Poetarum Danorum” (tom. ii.), Hader’s Canum 
cum Cattis Certamen—the C being, of course, 
uniformly pronounced as K: and which, but for 
our obstinate obligation of articles, signs of cases, 
&c., might be emulatively rendered “ The Contest 
of the Curs and the Cats.” Its pnvw acide Sea opens 
thus: — 
“ Cattorum Canimus Certamina,Clara Canumque, 
Calliope, concede Chelyn ! — 
and so concurs (or cat-curs) through ninety-three 
lines. In the ninth century, Hubald dedicated a 
poem “ in laudes Calvitii” to the Emperor Charles 
the Bald, having this courtly commencement : — 
“ Carmina Clarisonx Calvis Cantate, Cameenm.” 
These opera operosissima, alike discordant as 
difficult, have given place to the syllabic allitera- 
tion, more easy in every language and more grace- 
ful; falling in with that accentual unison which 
assures to each recurrent letter its proper har- 
mony. In poetry and in prose, it is the essential 
attribute of rhythm: even the Dog-Latin of the 
above hexameter and a half, supplies in its middle 
letters a proof of its pervading influence. In- 
stances, ancient or modern, would be matters of 
supererogation. E. L. §. 





Ancro-Saxon (2™ §S, ix. 29.) —It has been 
objected, apparently on good grounds, to the term 
Anglo-Saxon, that it breaks the continuity of 
English history, and ought, therefore, to be dis- 
carded, and Old- English substituted in its stead. 

To the works mentioned, as giving an account 
of Anglo-Saxon literature, should be added Pe- 
theram's Historical Sketch of the Progress aud 
Present State of Anglo-Saxon Literature in Eng- 
land, 8vo, London, 1840. J. Macrar. 

Patrick Rutuven (3" S. i. 363.) — In a com- 
munication from J. M. touching the letter in the 
Cabala, from Patrick Ruthven to the Earl of 
Northumberland, then both state prisoners in the 
Tower, that gentleman says : 


“1 do not think, in the course — enquiries respecting 
the Lady to whom the letter relates, who was no doubt 


| the future wife of her protector, and the mother of Lady 


Vandyke, it has yet appeared that she was at the time of 
the incident in question a fellow-prisoner in the Tower 
with the Earl and Patrick Ruthven. Her imprisonment 
was a woman of 


rank.” 
Patrick Ruthven married Elizabeth Woodford, 
second wife and widow of ‘I'homas, first Lord 
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Gerrard of Abbots Bromley, in Staffordshire, who 
died when Lord President of Wales in 1617. 
Beyond the above fact, every step in this history | 
is a mystery and a romance. To use Mr. John 
Bruce’s words in the Arch@ologia on this union : 

“flow this fair young lady became known to the 
prisoner in the Tower — where they were married, and 
when —remains at present unknown.” 

A knowledge communicated by any of the cor- 
respondents of “ N. & Q.” on these points, would 
greatly oblige | A A 

Arms or Wirxks (2™ §S. xii. 525; 3" S. i. 216, | 
318.) — To what arms John Wilkes was properly 
entitled I do not know; but can speak with some 
certainty of those which he adopted and used, 
having in my possession a valuable classic from 
his library, with an impression of his book plate 
inserted. The arms given on the latter are, or, a 
chevron between three birds’ heads, erased, sable, 
in the middle chief, a crescent. Now, as to the 
birds’ heads, which are called those of ravens, 
they certainly look very much like eagles; and 
Edmondson, in blazoning the arms of Wilkes of 
Leighton Buzzard, gives them thus: Per pale or 
and argent ; a chevron between three eagles’ heads 
erased, sable. ‘The crest is a crossbow, issuing 
out of what appears to be a bush. Motto: “ Arcui 
meo noh confido.” Beneath the arms is written 
“John Wilkes, F.R.S.” ; 

Viscount Canapa (3° §. i. 369.)—Sir William 
Alexander, Secretary of State for Scotland to 
King James I., obtained from him in 1621 a 
charter, granting to him the territory of Nova 
Scotia; and seven years later, on the 2nd of Feb- 
tuary, 1628, he received from Charles I. a grant 
of the province since called Canada. Two years 
subsequently, viz., on the 4th of September, 1630, 
he was raised to the peerage by the title of Vis- 
count of Stirling by patent, to him and his heirs 
male; and on the 14th of June, 1633, on the oc- 
casion of the King’s coronation, he was advanced 
to the dignity of Earl of Stirling and Viscount 
Canada. The fifth Earl of Stirling died without 
issue on the 4th of December, 1739. Since that 
time the peerage has been dormant, although 
twice claimed, the last claimant having been 
Alexander Humphreys, or Alexander, whose trial 
lor forgery took place before the High Court of 
Justiciary in Edinburgh in 1839. ‘he charge 
arose respecting certain documents and charters 
°n which the prisoner founded his claim to the 
Earldom of Stirling and Viscounty of Canada. 
The jury found a verdict to the effect that a 
charter and certain documents were forgeries, but 
that it was Not Proven that the prisoner had 
forged them, or had uttered them knowing them 
to be forged. Joun Pavin Puiiuips. 

Haverfordwest. 








This title was claimed as a second title by the per- 
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son who some years since (about thirty) asserted 
I believe a son 
of his actually assumed it as the eldest son of an 
earl. A Mr. Bankes (as I recollect the name), 


; who had accepted a baronetcy, which the alleged 


earl asserted he had the right of creating under 
some Scottish patent, published an account of the 
family, in which, if it exists anywhere, F. G. L. 
will no doubt find all the information he requires. 
J.H. L. 


Epmunp Burke (3 S. i. 161, 212.) —In 
Trinity College, Dublin, the practice was, and I 
suppose still is, that at the entrance examination 
the Senior Lecturer asked each candidate his 
name, age, place of birth, &c. It is therefore 
quite certain, I think, that in the year 1743, pro- 
bably at midsummer or in October (for these are 
the principal times of entrance), Edmund Burke 
stated either that he was sixteen or that he was in 
his sixteenth year, and that he was born in Dub- 
lin. We therefore have these two facts on his 
own authority. 

As to his entrance at the Temple in April 1747, 
that is before his undergraduate course had been 
completed, I can only account for it by supposing 
that in order to lose no time in his legal career, he 
had run over to London for a few days, and en- 
tered his name at the Temple. 

The charge against him mentioned by T. C. B. 
is really a serious one, and I hope it may prove 
not to be true; for if so it must sink him deeply 
in the estimation of every honourable mind. K. 


Trautan Quotation (3" §. i. 249.) —I had 
supposed, as a matter of course, that M. E.'s 
Query would have received many replies. Its 
not having been the case proves to me how little 
Italian literature is now cultivated in this coun- 
try. A change, I trust, will soon come. 

The lines quoted by M. E. are not in Ariosto ; 
they are in the four stanzas inserted by Berni in 
lib. 1. c. xxiv. of the Orlando Innamorato. The 
idea, as Mr. Panizzi has shown, was taken from 
the Ciriffo Calvanco of Pulci. K. 


Canapian SerGneurs (3" §. i. 310, 358.)— The 


| late Sir Richard Brown, Bart., was my authority 


for the statement that coronets were used by 
some, at least, of the Canadian Seigneurs. 

At a meeting of the Committee of the Baronet- 
age for Privileges held in 1841, among the drawings 
and impressions of seals then exhibited, were 
“specimens of two coronets which are now worn 
and carried by a class of our fellow-subjects in 
British America, who rank with our ancient Lords 
of Manors in England. I refer to those Canadian 
proprietors, of French extraction, who hold their 
land by seigneurial tenure.” Joun Woopwarp. 


Insecure Envetopss (2 S, vi. 261.) — “ The 
priests of Mopsus,were as skilful as the post- 
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master of Rugely in opening envelopes warranted 
secure.” — The Danger of Circumstantial Evi- 
dence, a small pamphlet of twenty-four pages, 
London, 1856, apparently written while the trial 
of Palmer was in progress. What is the allusion 
to the priests of Mopsus? lLlave any secure en- 
velopes been invented ? J. R. 

ON BEING COVERED IN THE RoyAL PRESENCE 
(2"" S. i. 208, 313, 218, 350.) — It may be inter- 
esting to your correspondent 8. T. to be informed, 
if he has not already noted it for his forthcoming 
work, that a form of licence is given in the Booke 
of Presidents (vide fo. 96, ed. 1604.) It runs 
thus : — 

“Henry the 8, &c. To all maner our subjects, as well 
of spirituall preheminence and dignitie, as of temporall au- 
thoritie, these our letters hearing or seeing, and to every 
of them, greeting. Forasmuch as wee be credibly in- 
vurmed, that our welbeloved T. M. for divers infirmities 
which he hath in his head, and cannot conveniently 
without his great daunger be discovered of the same: 
We let you wit, with consideration thereof, wee have by 
these presents licenced him to use and weare a Bonet at 
all times, as well in our presence as elsewhere at his 
liberty. We therefore wil and command you and every 
of you, to permit and suffer him so to doe, without any 
our challenges or interruption to the contrary, as ye 
tender our pleasure and will avoid the contrary. Given 
under our signet at our Palace of Westminster, the xx 
day of May xxxvi. yere of our raigne.” 

Frepk. Henpri«s. 

LambBetn Deoress (3 S. i. 254, 336.) — In 
my last article, sec. 26 of the Medical Practi- 
tioners’ Act, was erroneously quoted, instead of 
sec. 27, to which I intended to refer. In this 
latter section it is provided that every-year shall 
be published “a correct register of the names 
. medical titles, diplomas, and qualifica- 
tions conferred by any corporation or university, 
or by doctorate of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
with the dates thereof, of all persons appear- 
ing on the General Register as existing on the 
first day of January in every year.” Schedule D. 
gives the form of the register ; each page of the 
book is divided into four columns, headed respec- 
tively —Name, Residence, Qualification, Title. 
sy virtue of the provisions of ss. 15 and 26, the 
degree of M.D. granted by the Primate prior to 
the passing of the Act would be inserted in the 
third column, and no other qualification would be 
necessary to entitle a man to be registered. Since 
Aug. 2, 1858, however, as the Lambeth degree 
does not entitle a man to be registered, all such 
degrees are to be accounted simply as “ Medical 
Titles,” and therefore appear in the fourth column 
of the register. The same remarks hold good 
as regards degrees conferred by foreign universi- 
ties, those granted prior to 21 & 22 Vict. c. 90, 
being reckoned as a qualification ; those since, 
merely as medical titles. 

it appears doubtful whether the 58th canon, 
quoted by InvestiGaTor, with the terms of which 
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I was well acquaifited at the time of writing my 
former article, applies to possessors of Lambeth 
degrees, so far, at least, asthe prohibitory clause js 
concerned. Is it well decided that graduate means 
only one who has regularly taken a degree in an 
university ? Is nota Lambeth M.A. a graduate in 
the sense of legally possessing a degree ? 


J. A. Py, 


Antuony Devis (3 S. i. 209), not Davis, the 
painter, was the son of Anthony Devis by his 
second wife, Ann Blackburn. ‘They were married 
on the 4th June, 1728, and are buried in the 
ground belonging to St. George the Martyr, be- 
hind the Foundling Hospital, close to the wall, 
between the piers 18 and 19. 

Anthony Devis, the painter, was born on the 
18th March, 1729. There was another son by 
the same wife, viz. John, born 12th Dee. 1734, 
who was a watchmaker in Lamb's Conduit Street 
Anthony Devis bought his house at Albury in 
1780, of Mr. Marissall. He was, in 1764, at the 
Hon. Mr. Vernon's, Newick Park, Sussex ; 1770, 
Sept., at Robert Child's, Esq., Osterly Park ; 
1771, Robert Child’s, Esq., Upton, Sir John Chi- 
chester’s, Youlton, near Barnstaple; 1773, June, 
Duke of Manchester's, Kimbolton; Sept., John 
Peploe Birch, Esq., Garnston, Herefordshire; Oct, 
the Hon. Mr. Vernon’s, Britton Ferry, Glamor- 
ganshire ; 1775, July, Lord Ducie’s, Woodchester 
Park ; 1776, May, Lord Peters; June, Sir Rich. 
Worsley’s, Appuldercomb, Isle of Wight. 

I shall be glad to see an account of any of the 
works executed during these visits. 

It does not appear that Anthony Devis, the 
painter, was ever married, nor whether his father 
was in business or of any profession. ITis mother 
was from Yorkshire, and born at a house called 
*“ Frier Head.” 

Anthony Devis, the elder, had four sons by his 
first wife; the eldest of whom, Arthur, was, ! 
think, a painter, and probably also Ais son, Thomas 
Anthony. 

I have a copy of the arms of the Blackburn 
family, and pictures, scraps, and sketches of the 
Devis family ; but I will not lengthen this reply 
by describing them. T. W. D. 


Portraits or Arcanisuor Cranmer (3% S. i 
269.) — Though I cannot furnish Mr. Nicuots 
with any biographical particulars of the painter 
Gerbicus Flicciis, I may point out, that his por- 
trait of Cranmer is evidentl¥ the same which was 
engraved by Vertue, and by him attributed to 
Holbein ; as is shown by its bearing the same In- 
scription, “ Julij 2°, Zt. 57,” (I read July 2 
instead of 20, the former being Cranmer’s birth- 
day). In the old History of Nottinghamshire, by 
Thoroton, is another from the same original, hold 
ing a book with both hands, Granger has pointed 


_ out the remarkable circumstance, that this picture 
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represents the Archbishop entirely without beard ; 
whereas, in Verheiden's Zmagines and Holland's 
Heroologia, 1610, he is exhibited with a long one. 
[s the latter to be regarded as the imaginary con- 
ception of a foreign artist, or did the Archbishop 
change his fashion? Possibly he allowed his 
beard to grow during the long confinement that 
preceded his martyrdom. N. H. S. 
Portraits By G. Fuiccus (3 §. i. 269.) — 
[am told that there are several portraits attri- 
buted to this painter at Newbattle Abbey, the 
seat of the Marquess of Lothian ; and in a Cata- 
logue of the pictures there, made for Sir William 
Musgrave in 1798, I find in the Great Room: 
«Lord Douglas ; he was wounded at the battle of 
Otterburn, painted by Fliccus, 1547.” Also, in 


Lady Ancram’s Dressing-room: “Three of the | 


James's, Kings of Scotland, by G. Fliccus”; as 
well as “ Another of the James’s, and one of his 
wife, attributed to Holbein.” I should be glad to 
receive any later or further account of them ? 
J.G.N. 

Utric von Hutren (3 §. i. 171.) —S. T. will 
find a very characteristic portrait of this cele- 
brated Retormer, together with an engraving of 
the murder of his cousin in a wood, in a quarto 
volume of his works, having the following colo- 
phon : — 

“Hoc Ulrichi de Hutten Equit. Ger. Invecti varum 
cam aliis quibusdam in Tyrannum Wirtenpergensem opus 
excusum in arce Stekelberk. An. M.p.xX1X. Mense 
vuset. ” [a curious abbreviation for Septembri. ] 

Ulrich de Hutten calls himself “ Eques Ger- 
manus.” By whom was he knighted? Or was 
he a member of one of those higher degrees of 
knighthood which most of the early Reformers 


are said to have fostered and. belonged to; and | 


which are, at the present day, in active existence 
in some of the higher degrees of the “ Ancient 
and Accepted Rite” of Freemasonry ? 

A very interesting series of papers on Ulrich 
von Hutten may be found in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for 1852. Henry Bienkinsor. 

Eastgate, Warwick. 


Orance-nutter (3" §S. i. 205, 316.) — 

Boswell. “Do you know, Sir, I have discovered a manu- 
facture to a great extent, of what you only piddle at — 
scraping and drying the peel of oranges, At a place in 
Newgate Street there is a prodigious quantity prepared, 
which they sell to the distillers.” Johnson. “ Sir, I be- 
lieve they make a higher thing out of them than a spirit: 
they make what is called orange-butter, the oil of the 
orange inspissated, which they mix perhaps with common 
pomatum, and make it fragrant. The oil does not fly off 
ia the drying.” — Boswell’s Johnson, anno 1783. 


N. H. C. 


W. Otpys (3™ §, i. 343.) — To the interesting | 


notice of W. Oldys, I can add the following par- 
ticulars from my MS. Register of the Scholars of 
Winchester, relative to persons of his name : — 


“Oldys, Ambrose, adm. scholar of Winchester College, 
1646. 

“ Oldys, John, adm. 1645, of Todmorden; F. of New 
College, 1652; B.A. 1656; d. 1660; buried at Adder 
bury. 

“ Oldys, Thomas, adm. 1657, son of William, Vicar of 
Adderbury, of Adderbury; F. N. ©. Dee. 15, 1665; 
| B.C.L. 1673; R. of Tingewick, April 21, 1690; d. there 
July 10, 1721. 

“Oldys, William, of Etminster, Dorset, adm. 1606; 
F. N. C., Aug. 9, 1612, res. 1627, B.D.; Proctor, 1623; 
V. of Adderbury, March 24, 1624; Preb. of Wells; m* 
Maria, dau. of Tho* Sacheverell; murdered by the rebels, 
1645; bur. at Adderbury. 

“ Oldys, William, adm. 1648; F. N. C. 1655; D.C.L 
1667; Official of Bucks, Chancellor of Lincoln, Advocate 
in the Marshal and Admiralty Court, removed in 1695, 
because he refused to pronounce the sailors acting against 
England under the orders of James II. guilty of treason 
and piracy ; he died 1708.” 

Mackenzie E. C. Watcort, M.A., F.S.A. 


“ Nosecess Evsesta anp ner Noseiess Nuns” 
(3 §. i. 348.)— For Eusebia read Ebba. In 
| the year 870, according to Matthew of Westmin- 
ster, in an incursion of the Danes, under Hinguar 
and Hubba, S. Ebba, who was Abbess of Colding- 
ham in Berwickshire, anxious, not for her life, 
but for her chastity, had recourse to the following 
stratagem. Having assembled her nuns in the 
Chapter House, after a very solemn address, she 
cut off her own nose and upper lip; and her 
example was immediately followed by the whole 
community. The frightful spectacle which they 
exhibited protected their virginity ; but the Danes 
set fire to the monastery, and S. Ebba and her 
companions were given as victims to the flames. 

S. Ebba and her companions are commemo- 
rated in the Latin church on April 2. (See Al- 
ban Butler's Lives of the Saints; Matthew of West- 
minster; Baronius, ad an. 870). J. L.G. 


Woopman Famniry (3" S. i. 346.) —The Wood- 
mans were formerly located at Twining near 
Tewkesbury, as stated in Rudge’s Hist. of Gilo’ster. 
Probably they are a branch of those of Exeter. 

: E. M. S. 


Baitine Beasts TO MAKE THEM TENDER (3"' S, 
| i. 346.) — As a slight contribution towards the 
| information solicited by N. B., I send the follow- 

ing extract from the MSS. of the corporation of 
this borough. At a Common Hall held “on 
Thursday before St. Simon and St. Jude,” 1467, 
among several orders then made was the follow- 
ing : —*“ No butcher to kill a bull till baited.” 

I imagine, however, that this unmerciful regu- 
lation had reference rather to the amusements of 
the populace than to any supposed improvement 
in the quality of the meat by the process of bait- 
ing; as it appears that at Southampton it was 
part of the mayor's office to see that plenty of 
bulls and bears were provided for baiting. At 
Winchester (as we learn from the Corporation 

Journals) it was ordered in the 30th Hen. VIII, 
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“That from hensforthe ther shal be no bulstake 
set before any Mayor's doore to bayte any bull, 
but onlie at the bull-ringe within the said cytie.” 
WicuaM Ketry. 

Leicester. 


Sanp Patntines (3" S. i. 348.) — In 1* S. ix. of 
“N & Q.” two communications appeared on this 
subject. One, at p. 217, was from me, stating my 
intimate acquaintance, about fifty years ago, with 
a well-known artist in sand-painting, who indeed 
claimed to be its inventor. ‘The article described 
his mode of forming these sand pictures ; but the 
process of fixing them he kept secret, and it ap- 
pears to have died with him. The second com- 
munication, at p. 8327, was from a relative of Mr. 
Haas, Mr. Joun Mummery, and it gave a very 
interesting account of what led Mr. Haas to the 
discovery of the art. 

In reference to the Query of W. F., Mr. Mum- 
mERY spoke of some of these pictures being in 
Windsor Castle. I had previously mentioned that 
Mr. Haas's own collection, with which I was ac- 
quainted, was sold after his death, and dispersed. 
Several of his sand-pictures were purchased, I 
believe, by Mr. Miles for his own fine collection ; 
but others, no doubt, still exist in Bristol and its 
neighbourhood. F. C. H. 


Service ror Heatuina (3 S. i. 313.) —A 
Book of Common Prayer in my possession (want- 
ing title-page) contains the Service “ At the Heal- 
ing,” precisely as given by your correspondent, 
substituting “ King” for “ Queen,” and “ His ” for 
“Her” majesty. It is uniform in type, and is 
bound up with a copy of the Holy Bible, printed 
by J. Baskett, Oxford, printer to the University, 
1723. I should be glad to know in what earlier 
editions of the Prayer Book this service is in- 
serted, and whether it is to be found in any after 
the reign of George I.? 

R. E. Ecerton Warsurton. 

Arley, Northwich. 

Dame Marcaret ann Georce Hatysurton 
(3 S. i. 347.) —One of my ancestors, George 
Halyburton, was minister of Aberdalgy, and mar- 
ried Margaret Playfair, who is said to have been 
allied to some of the first families in Scotland, on 
her mother’s side. This George Halyburton was, 
in 1662, ejected by “his near kinsman,” George 
Halyburton, Bishop of Dunkeld. Could this 
Margaret Halyburton be the Dame Margaret re- 
ferred to by Marion? If so, I can give some 
particulars of the pedigree. Joun 5. Burn. 

The Grove, Henley. 

Tue Sartronstatt Famiry (3" §S. i. 350.) — 
Your correspondent Eric seems to think that the 
Saltonstalls, having received contrary instructions 
from the Court in 1660, were not likely to have 
shown favour to the Quakers. But that is a con- 
firmation of his supposition that Sir Samuel was 
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the son (Samuel) of Samuel, who married “ Eliza. 
beth, daughter of Mr. Thomas Ogden,” because 
the Ogdens of Halifax became Quakers at a very 
early period. So lately as 1756 (Surtees’s Dur. 
ham, vol. i. part u. p. 46), “Thomas Ogden of 
Halifax” was the husband of a co-heiregg 
of the Cold Hesleden estates; she being the 
grand-daughter of John Hall, “a noted Quaker 
preacher.” 

Mr. Noét Sarnssury states (2"¢S. xi. 434) that 
Sir Samuel had a cause pending with “ his bro- 
thers and brothers-in-law,” which is also a con- 
firmation of the supposition; because his father 
was married three times, and, though no surviving 
issue are named by Eric except the second Sir 
Richard, son of Anne Ramsden, and Samuel, son 
of Elizabeth Ogden, yet “seven others” are men- 
tioned from this second marriage. But the Samuel 
who was son of the first Sir Richard, is called by 
Eric an only son. R.N. 


Sir Ropsrt Peat, D.D. (?) (3'¢ S. i. 209, 273, 
354.) — Upon reference to Graduati Cantabrigi- 
enses (1659—1823), I am unable to find any 
Robert Peat mentioned therein, as having gra- 
duated in this University. Robert Peet, Emmanuel 
College, B.A. 1686, furnishes the nearest approach 
to the required patronymic. He does not appear 
to have advanced beyond his B.A. degree. The 
required Sir Robert appears to have been exer- 
cising his ministerial functions considerably more 
than a hundred years after that date, as may be 
gathered from the following note in Watt's Bib- 
liotheca Britannica : — 

“ Peat, Rev. Sir Robert, D.D., Bart., Minister of St 
Lawrence, North Brentford. Sermon on the Thanksgiving 
Day for the Peace, 1814, 8vo.” 

Both names, Peat and Peet, are, according to 
Patronymica Britannica, of the same origin ; being 
either diminutives of Peter, or local names derived 
from the bearer’s residence on a pent or moorish 
ground. I do not think that either name is re- 
presented in the Peerage and Baronetage for the 
present year. 


M‘Cuttocn or Campustane (3" §. i. 329.)— 
A biographic notice of the Rev. William M'Cul- 
loch, minister at Cambuslang, will be found ina 
volume entitled The Revivals of the Eighteenth 
Century, particularly at Cambuslang, compiled 
under the auspices of the Free Church, by the 
Rev. Dr. Macfarlan of Renfrew. The materials 
for this biography are stated to have been chiefly 
furnished by Mr. M‘Culloch’s son, the Rev. Dr. 
Robert M‘Culloch, minister of Dairsie, and pub- 
lished with a volume of Sermons in 1793. : 

With regard to the MSS. it is mentioned ia 
the Preface, that — 

“The manuscripts, from which this volume was pre 
pared, were chiefly left by the Rev. William M‘Calloch 
of Cambuslang, and are now the property of the Free 
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Church Library of Mrs. Coutts, Mr. M‘Culloch’s grand- 
daughter, and another lady.” 

Of the MSS. in the Free Church Library, two 
quarto volumes are noticed “ containing a hun- 
dred and five cases,” principally in Mr. M‘Cul- 
loch’s handwriting : — 

“These were preserved by Mr. M‘Culloch’s family; 
and were, in 1844, presented by Mrs. Coutts of Edinburgh, 
a grand-daughter of Mr. M‘Culloch, to the Free Church 
Library.” 

The Memoir of the above lady, well known for 
her Christian character, who died May 26th, 1849, 
may also be consulted with advantage. It is 
written by the Rev. Dr. Hetherington, Edin- 
burgh, 1854. Wittram GaLioway. 


Cecity, Ducness or York (3 S. i. 369.) — 
Had your correspondent R. W. consulted Sand- 
ford’s Genealogical History, he would not I think 
have doubted the statement that she was the 
daughter of Ralph, Earl of Westmorland, by 
Joan, daughter of John of Gaunt. 

A most interesting account of this lady’s daily 
jife. may be seen in the Ordinances of the Royal 
Household, 37*; and an abstract of her will is 
riven in Testamenta Vetusta, 423. 

Touching this will I may observe, that it has 
occasioned error and perplexity in consequence 
of her having therein called her grandchildren, 
and grandchildren-in-law her sons and daugh- 
ters. The persons so designated appear to have 
been Catharine, daughter of Edw. 1V., and wife 
of William Courtenay, Earl of Devonshire ; Hum- 
phrey de la Pole, clerk; William, Lord Stourton, 
who married Catharine de la Pole; and Anne de 
la Pole, prioress of Syon. C. H. Cooper. 

Cambridge. 


Snetiey’s “ Laon anp Cytuna”™ (35'S. i. 283, 
355.) — At p. 85, of the Shelley Memorials, A. B. 
will find part of a letter from Shelley to Godwin, 
from which it would appear that the latter had 
read Laon and Cythna, inasmuch as it is a reply 
to some strictures passed by him upon that work. 
The discrepancy between this circumstance and 
Godwin’s statement to your correspondent, may 
perhaps be explained on the supposition that he 
only considered himself to have read a work when 
he had read it attentively: a labour which he 
would have been unwilling, and indeed unable, to 
bestow upon Shelley’s epic. In a letter to Mrs. 
Shelley, hitherto unpublished, he speaks with 
much commendation of the Cenci, and expresses 
his satisfaction that Shelley should have at last 
condescended to treat of “ what passes among 
human creatures.” 


Shelley’s boyhood. 

I think Mr. Peacock must be mistaken in 
stating that only three copies of Zaon and Cythna 
found their way into the world, as that mentioned 


The hermit of the Revolt of 
Islam is not Godwin, but Dr. Lind, the friend of 
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by A. B. is the third with the existence of which 
I am myself acquainted. KR, Garnett. 

British Museum. 

Lace-MAKER’s Custom : Wigs (3™'S. i. 387.)— 
For a solution of A. A.’s inquiry how wig may 
mean a cake, we must refer to that great store- 
house of philology, Adelung’s Deutsches Lexicon ; 
where, under “ Weck,” his second signification is 
“ Eine Art feinen Weitzenbrotes,” &c.: a sort of 
fine wheaten bread, which in some measure has 
the form of two clubs joined together. He enu- 
merates Christweck, Christstolle, Osterwech, Eyer- 
wech, Spitzwech, §c., as various denominations ; 
there are also forms in which butter is brought 
to market, called Bufterweck. His derivation: is 
curious, as derived from the form of a club, its 
ancient form, which pounds of butter still retain 
in some places; and also because Cuneus, in Me- 
dizval Latinity, is often used for this sort of 
wheaten bread; and he adduces the following 
quotation from Du Fresne: “ Uno cuneo, h. e. 
albo pane, modicisque cibariis in hebdomada sus- 
tentebatur.” In Picardy, Cuigzet is still the name 
of a similar four-tailed loaf, worked with milk, 
called in Lower Saxony, eine Wecke, or Wegge. 

WinuiamM Bett, Phil. Dr. 

Wuatepone Aanp Sun (3 S. i. 250, 335, 359, 
397.) — In ports which adventure on the Green- 
land and Davis's Straits Whale Fisheries, the jaw- 
bones are always preserved, and slung to the 
shrouds of the vessels, with tubs below them to 
catch the oil drippings which run from them; 
and when dry, frequently form entrances like a 
Gothic arch to the paddocks and fields of the 
neighbourhood. Frequently, too, the scapula, or 
fin-bone of the whale, is preserved, but not so 
often ; and offering a broad surface, is sometimes 
stuck over the door of a public-house, and painted 
as a sign: one such may be seen at Hull, on a pot- 
house exactly opposite the principal entrance to the 
Trinity House, on which is painted the sign of a 
native fisherman in his canoe—in whale-fishing, a 
Jackhee-Ja; in the Trinity House the original boat 
and figure of the Greenlander is kept. ‘The surface 
of the bone, like the gigantic shoulder-blade of a 
sheep, is sufficiently broad to receive the figure of a 
full-faced sun; which, in the sign alluded to, may 
have been painted upon it, and thence the de- 
nomination. WituiaM Bett, Phil. Dr. 


Luke's Iron Crown (3 S. i. 364.) — Gold- 
smith was a student of the University of L2yden, 
and must have been aware of two celebrities from 
that town: Lucas of Leyden, the painter, and 
John of Leyden, the Anabaptist leader ; the latter, 
after suffering a long siege by the Bishop of Miin- 
ster in the Metropolitan See of Westphalia, was 
tuken prisoner and tortured to death with great 


| barbarity. Amongst other violence, an iron rim or 


crown, red-hot, was passed over his temples, 
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possibly in derision of his assumption of the kingly 
state or title. And it is most probable that Gold- 
smith has confounded the two @elebrities of the 
town of Leyden, and that we should read John’s, 
instead of Luke's Iron Crown. The inaccuracies 
in “ Damiens’ bed of steel,” marked by Mr. J. 
Drxon, is voucher sufficient that the poet’s memory 
was treacherous also there. : 
WinuraM Bentz, Phil. Dr. 

The concluding lines of The Traveller were 
written (Boswell says, in a.p. 1766,) by Dr. 
Johnson. C. P. E. 

Depications To THE Deity (2 S. xii. 36.)— 
Among the works dedicated to the Almighty is 
the following, which I have just met with : 

«“ Godofredii Henselii Synopsis Universe Philologia, in 
qua Harmonia Linguarum grammatice e natura vocum 
nova ratione eruitur, &c., sm. 8vo, edit. 


et ywrranhice 


2nd. (Norimb.), 1754. 
Dedication. 
‘ Gloriosissimo Linguarum Conditori Deo Trinuni Ter 
Optimo Terque Maximo, Et in specie: Srinirvut Sancro 
Lixevarum Unitori Celebratissimo Conamina istha 


me 
J. Macray. 


Philologica Sacrata sunto! 


Oxford, 

Tue Heartu Tax (3 S. i. 367.) —S. T. is 
mistaken in supposing that the receipt in his pos- 
session refers to the /ast collection of the hearth 
money. I send you a copy of one dated fourteen 
months later : — 

“ October the 21, 1600 & Eighty-Nine. 

“ Received, of Capt. Jones, the sum of Twe nty Seven 
shillings in full, for one half year’s Duty for Twenty Seven 
Fire Hearths in his House, in Clerkenwell p’sh, due & 
ended at Lady-day last past. I say Received by 

Fol. 35-37 
L 23 


“ Tuomas Bisnore, Collector.” 


it 


The return of the number of fire hearths in 
each house was at first made by the parish con- 
stable, but from the unpopularity of the tax, it 
was suspected that he often falsified these returns 
to keep peace with his neighbours. His majesty, 
Charles IL. was dissatisfied with this 
assessing, as the following extract from the ar- 
chives of the county of Middlesex will show : — 
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| 
| who knew how to-value the sanctity and privileges 
of home. F. Somner MERRYWEATHER. 


Colney Hatch, 


Onituary or Orricers: Morrison: Arcugg 


os” S. 1. 372.) 

1, Was not George Morrison a full “ General” 
when he died? He was the oldest staff officer jg 
the army at the time of his death. 

2. Archer was, and perhaps is still, a Berkshire 
name. A Colonel Archer of the Ist Foot Guards, 
probably a son of the General, was married, jg 

1801, to a Miss Morgan of Bath. 
Can M.S. R. give me any particulars of the 
| great R. E. family of Durnford ? 
CHESSBOROUGE, 
Harbertonford. 


Cram Enpest Sons or Baronets 19 
Knigutnoop (3 §, i. 274.) — It is stated that 
George 1V. abolished this privilege, yet Sir Wik 
liam O'Malley now enjoys a knighthood conferred 
on him (according to Dod's Peerage) as eldeg 
son of a baronet, in 1835. T. Davis, 
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Wanted by F Lavington, Petworth 


“ His Majesty, taking notice of a retorne of fire hearths 


within the City of London and precincts of the Bills of 
Mortality, wherein he believeth great negligence or de- 
ceipt bath been used, hath, by his letters, required such a 


course to be taken as may produce the instant number of | 


Hearths (according to the true intention of the Act of 
Parliament), propounding that two or three honest and 
active persons (such as the Officers of his Revenue), may, 
at his Majesty’s charge, be joined with the Constable at 
each parish to take an view of the sid fire 
hearths.”—Aug. 14, Car 


om cul ir 
[]. 1662. 

It was this “ occular view” of every man’s fire- 
side, that made the tax so obnoxious to a people, 
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